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Foreword 


For  the  last  century,  the  West  has  been 
fascinated  with  the  printmaking  of  Japan, 
primarily  the  provocative  and  colorful  ukiyo-e 
prints,  or  scenes  of  the  floating  world,  which 
have  been  exhibited  more  frequently  than 
religious  prints  of  Japan.  The  purpose  of  this 
exhibition  is,  therefore,  twofold:  to  introduce 
a  printmaking  tradition  that  long  preceded  that 
of  the  West,  and  to  present  the  religious  and 
technical  sources  from  which  the  more  familiar 
images  of  ukiyo-e  developed.  This  is  the  first 
exhibition  in  the  United  States  devoted 
exclusively  to  Japanese  Buddhist  prints;  as  such 
it  represents  a  milestone  in  the  history  of 
print  exhibitions  in  this  country. 

The  exhibition  was  first  conceived  with 
Mary  W.  Baskett  late  in  1971,  at  which  time 
we  had  hoped  to  mount  it  in  three  to  four 
years,  but  major  reconstruction  of  the 
Museum's  facilities  necessitated  postponement 
until  this  year.  However,  its  concept  continued 


to  receive  the  encouragement  of  three 
successive  directors:  Evan  H.  Turner,  Arnold 
Jolles  (Acting  Director),  and  Jean  Sutherland 
Boggs.  During  the  period  of  preparation 
a  number  of  publications  and  exhibitions  both 
here  and  abroad  have  enlarged  our  knowledge 
of  the  resources  and  history  of  these  objects, 
while  Mrs.  Baskett  had  the  opportunity 
to  travel  widely  in  her  search  for  material. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mary  Baskett  for  her 
unflagging  enthusiasm  for  this  project,  to 
the  generous  lenders  who  have  parted  with 
their  treasures  in  order  to  make  this  exhibition 
possible,  and  to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  whose  financial  support  was  essential 
to  our  efforts. 

Kneeland  McNulty 

Curator  of  Prints,  Drawings 
and  Photographs 
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Preface 


The  title  "Footprints  of  the  Buddha"  expresses 
the  certain  humbleness  of  the  prints  that  are 
the  branch  of  Buddhist  imagery  presented 
here.  At  the  same  time,  "Footprints  of  the 
Buddha"  expresses  the  movement  of  Buddhism, 
from  India,  the  land  of  the  Buddha's  birth 
(c.  563  b.c),  across  Central  Asia  to  China, 
Korea,  and  to  Japan  by  the  sixth  century  a.d. 
In  India  the  Buddha  was  not  at  first 
represented  in  human  form ;  up  to  the  second 
century  he  was  represented  in  art  by,  among 
other  symbols,  the  wheel  of  the  law,  an  empty 
throne,  or  his  footprints — one  of  the  most 
revered  icons  in  the  Buddhist  world.  According 
to  legends,  the  Buddha  stepped  on  the  stone  of 
Magadha  shortly  before  his  death  (c.  483  b.c), 
leaving  on  stone  the  prints  of  the  soles  of  his 
feet.  Stone  sculptures  and  rubbings  from  stone, 
as  well  as  paintings  and  prints,  show  the 
footprints — often  in  superhuman  size — with 
mystical  symbols.  In  Japan  the  term  Buddha- 
foot-stones  ( bussokju-seki)  is  the  designation  for 
the  footprints  in  sculpture;  the  oldest  known 
stone  carvings  of  footprints  of  the  Buddha 
there  are  from  the  Yakushi-ji,  Nara  (see  no.  1). 
According  to  a  number  of  texts,  whoever  sees 
the  footprints  is  free  from  human  error  and 
will  be  directed  in  the  way  of  enlightenment. 

This  exhibition  is  the  first  in  the  United 
States  devoted  exclusively  to  Japanese  Buddhist 
prints.  Thirty-two  years  ago  the  Fogg  Art 
Museum,  at  Harvard  University,  presented  a 
pioneering  exhibition  entitled  "Religious 
Wood-Block  Prints  of  the  Far  East,"  the  first 
exhibition  of  Far  Eastern  religious  prints  held 
in  the  United  States,  indeed  the  first  such 
exhibition  outside  the  Far  East,  as  far  as  is 
known.  Fifty  prints,  including  seven  Buddhist 
prints  from  China,  a  Korean  text,  and  Japanese 
Buddhist  and  Shinto  subjects,  were  shown. 
In  his  introduction  to  the  modest  catalogue, 


Usher  P.  Coolidge  commented  that,  although 
the  prints  were  of  "sound  traditional 
character,"  little  was  known  about  them. 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  who  was  to  become 
the  curator  of  Asiatic  art  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston,  lent  prints  from  his  own 
collection  and  provided  his  expertise  to 
the  Harvard  exhibition. 

A  milestone  in  Japanese  Buddhist  print 
scholarship  was  the  publication  in  1961  of 
Kodai  Hanga,  Nihon  Hanga  Bijutsu  Zenshu, 
edited  by  the  eminent  Buddhist  scholar  Ishida 
Mosaku,  which  was  followed  in  1964  by  its 
English  adaptation,  Japanese  Buddhist  Prints, 
by  Charles  S.  Terry.  This  book  showed  that 
the  religious  prints  of  Japan  had  sound  artistic 
merit  as  well  as  traditional  character.  The 
publication  detailed  the  purpose  and  function 
of  Japanese  Buddhist  prints  in  daily  religious 
devotions,  and  revealed  that  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  prints  were  stored  within  the 
interiors  of  ancient  wooden  sculptures  in 
Japanese  temples.  Since  this  publication  many 
first-rate  studies  have  appeared  in  Japan  and 
the  United  States  (see  Bibliography). 

Seven  exhibitions  that  focused  attention  on 
ancient  Japanese  religious  prints  were  held  in 
Japan  between  1966  and  1979  (Nara,  1966; 
Kyoto,  1969;  Kyoto,  1970;  Nara,  1972;  Tokyo 
1972;  Nara,  1979;  Nara,  1979,  Bukky5  Hanga). 
Seventy-six  religious  prints  were  included  in 
the  important  exhibition  from  the  collection 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Austin,  "Eight 
Hundred  Years  of  Japanese  Printmaking,"  at 
the  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburgh,  in  1976-77.  In  November  1977,  the 
Musee  Cernuschi  in  Paris  held  the  first 
European  exhibition  of  Buddhist  prints, 
"Estampes  Bouddhiques  Japonaises, 
xne-xvinc  siecles,"  with  an  introduction  to 
the  catalogue  by  Kikutake  Junichi,  then  curator 


/  / 


of  the  Nara  National  Museum  and  a  protege  of 
Ishida  Mosaku. 

The  time  period  of  the  Japanese  Buddhist 
prints  represented  in  exhibitions  previously 
shown  in  Japan  and  Paris  has  been  expanded 
in  this  exhibition  to  encompass  prints  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  twentieth  century,  revealing 
the  continued  development  and  elaboration  of 
Buddhist  themes  during  the  Edo  period  and 
culminating  in  an  impressive  series  by  the 
modern  printmaker  Munakata  Shik5.  That 
artistic  expression  of  Buddhist  themes  has  been 
as  vital  and  original  during  the  last  two 
centuries  as  it  was  in  earlier  periods  may  indeed 
be  realized  now  that  prints  of  the  modern 
period  are  exhibited  for  the  first  time  within 
the  broad  context  of  the  "Footprints  of  the 
Buddha." 

M.W.B. 
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Notes  for  Use  of  the  Catalogue 


Citations  for  references  and  exhibitions  have 
been  abbreviated.  Complete  references  are 
provided  in  the  Bibliography  and  List  of 
Abbreviations  for  Works  Cited  beginning  on 
page  123.  Sources  cited  in  entries  under 
"Published"  refer  specifically  to  prints  in  the 
exhibition  and  those  printed  from  the  same 
block,  whereas,  sources  cited  in  entries  under 
"Bibliography"  refer  to  related  works. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  dimensions  are 
given  for  the  composition,  height  preceding 
width. 

Japanese  names  are  given  in  the  usual  Japanese 
manner,  surname  first. 
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Chronology 


Ancient 
Asuka  (a.d.  552-646) 
Early  Nara  (646-710) 
Late  Nara  (710—794) 
Early  Heian  (794-898) 
Late  Heian  (898-1185) 

Medieval 
Kamakura  (1 185-1336) 
Nambokucho  (1336-1392) 
Muromachi  (1392-1568) 
Momoyama  (1568-1603) 

Recent 
Edo  (1603-1868) 

Modern 
Meiji  (1868-1912) 
Taisho  (1912-1926) 
Showa  (from  1926) 


Introduction 


The  inspiration  for  Buddhist  printmaking 
originated  in  India,  the  land  of  the  Buddha's 
birth  (c.  563  B.C.),  where  the  tradition  of 
celebrating  the  faith  through  the  creation  of 
religious  images  had  its  first  flowering.  As 
Buddhism  flourished,  monks  from  India 
propagated  the  doctrine  in  central  Asia  and 
China,  and  from  there  it  spread  to  Korea  and 
into  Japan  by  the  sixth  century. 

The  making  of  Buddhist  prints  by  the  devout 
fulfilled  the  desire  to  achieve  contact  with  the 
Buddha.  Impressions  of  the  Buddha  could  be 
ephemeral  as  well  as  material ;  a  worshiper 
could  conceive  an  impression  of  the  Buddha  in 
his  mind,  which  would  be  as  valid  an 
evocation  of  the  Buddha  as  an  image  stamped 
on  paper.  Likewise,  a  visual  impression  of  the 
Buddha  could  be  an  image  impressed  on  sand, 
or  fleetingly  viewed  in  water  or  in  incense 
smoke,  disappearing  as  soon  as  it  was  made. 
Ancient  literary  sources  in  India  do  not 
distinguish  between  ephemeral  or  material 
impressions  of  the  Buddha,  a  confusion  that 
has  perplexed  researchers  of  Buddhist  prints. 

The  earliest  evidence  of  Buddhist  print- 
making  in  India  derives  from  sources 
documenting  the  travels  of  two  Chinese 
visitors  to  India  in  the  seventh  century  a.d.  A 
certain  Chinese  envoy,  Wang  Hsuan-ts'e,  who 
traveled  to  India  several  times,  brought  back 
"four  Buddha  seals"  in  660,  which  were 
probably  used  to  stamp  images.1  The  Chinese 
Buddhist  pilgrim  I-ching  also  visited  India  in 
the  seventh  century  and  recorded  the 
printmaking  activity  of  Indian  Buddhists  in 
his  diary,  dated  691 :  "They  make  clay 
pagodas,  and  they  fashion  images  of  clay;  also 
they  stamp  them  on  silk  or  paper. "J  Sources 
such  as  these  indicate  that  the  practice  of 
printing  Buddhist  subjects  spread  along  with 
the  doctrine.  Since  the  third  century  B.C.  the 


Chinese  had  known  how  to  stamp  ideograms, 
or  characters,  with  carved  seals  and  readily 
adapted  their  printing  techniques  to  printing 
religious  images. 

The  oldest  extant  Buddhist  image  printed  on 
paper  (invented  in  China  by  the  second 
century  a.d.)  has  been  dated  about  757.  This 
Chinese  print  of  a  six-armed  bodhisattva,  or 
Buddhist  enlightened  being,  was  discovered  in 
Szechwan  in  1944.3  A  Chinese  Buddhist  print 
from  the  next  century  was  uncovered  in  the 
major  print  discovery  of  the  early  twentieth 
century:  At  Tun-huang  in  far  western  China 
in  1907,  Sir  Aurel  Stein  discovered  a  Buddhist 
sutra  scroll  printed  from  woodblocks  and  dated 
868  (now  in  the  British  Museum,  London). 
The  text  of  the  scroll  is  a  Chinese  translation 
from  Sanskrit  of  the  Diamond  Sutra,  one  of 
the  most  important  Buddhist  scriptures;  the 
frontispiece  is  a  woodblock-printed  image  of 
an  enthroned  Buddha  preaching  to  his 
disciples,  surrounded  by  bodhisattvas.4  The 
elaborate  composition  and  skillful  execution 
of  the  woodcut  frontispiece  clearly  indicate 
that  the  art  of  printing  illustrations  was  well 
developed  in  China  by  the  ninth  century. 

A  group  of  Chinese  Buddhist  images  from 
about  the  tenth  century,  also  from  central  Asia, 
were  found  in  1922  by  Paul  Pelliot,  and  are 
now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris. 
These  sheets,  printed  from  woodblocks  and 
depicting  row  upon  row  of  seated  Buddhas,  are 
strikingly  similar  to  images  of  the  Buddha 
printed  during  the  early  twelfth  century  in 
Japan  (see  nos.  2-4)  at  the  J5ruri-ji  (ji  means 
temple  in  Japanese). 

Although  no  Japanese  printed  images  dating 
before  the  early  twelfth  century  have  been 
discovered,  several  documents  record  the 
existence  of  prints  in  Japan  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century.  A  document  dated  740  in  the 
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imperial  repository  in  Nara,  the  Shoso-in, 
notes  a  scroll  of  Buddhist  prints,  which  were 
probably  Buddhist  images  stamped  with  a 
seal.  Another  Shoso-in  document  mentions 
the  priest  J5z5,  a  follower  of  Ganjin,  a 
Chinese  priest  who  came  to  Japan  in  753,  in 
connection  with  the  religious  use  of  Buddhist 
prints.  A  government  inventory  of  847, 
compiled  by  the  priests  Ennin  (794-864)  and 
Eun,  who  went  to  China  to  study  Buddhism, 
lists  Buddhist  prints  and  a  copperplate  for 
printing.  Other  priests  visiting  China  also 
brought  back  religious  books  and  objects. 

In  Japan,  the  first  significant  wave  of  wood- 
block printing  was  stimulated  by  mappo,  the 
Buddhist  belief,  and  fear,  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  near.  Buddhist  texts  predicted  that 
two  thousand  years  after  the  death  of  the 
historical  Buddha  Sakyamuni,  a  five-hundred- 
year  period  of  troubles  would  begin,  which 
would  end  with  the  destruction  of  the  world 
and  from  which  only  a  few  blessed  would 
survive.  According  to  ancient,  and  inaccurate, 
calendar  calculations,  this  era  would  begin  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  events  of  that  time 
in  Japan  seemed  to  confirm  that  this 
catastrophic  age  had  already  begun. 
Worshipers  believed  a  place  among  the 
faithful  could  be  assured  and  religious  merit 
accumulated  by  making  Buddhist  images. 
The  more  images  that  one  made,  the  more 
blessings  that  would  be  bestowed.  Since  prints 
were  an  inexpensive,  practical  way  to 
reproduce  quantities  of  images,  printing 
Buddhist  images  became  a  widespread  practice 
in  Japan.  In  1096,  the  monk  Yuihan  is 
credited  with  producing  ten  thousand  images 
of  Fudo-Myo-5,  a  Radiant  King.5 
Unfortunately  no  known  examples  of  this 
prodigious  effort  survive  today. 

The  Japanese  distinguish  between  two  types 


of  printed  images.  Those  made  by  applying 
ink  to  a  stamp  or  seal  pressed  directly  onto  a 
sheet  of  paper  are  called  imbutsu,  literally, 
"stamped  Buddha."  Those  made  by  applying 
ink  to  carved  woodblocks,  laying  paper  on  the 
blocks,  and  rubbing  the  back  of  the  paper  as  it 
lies  on  the  printing  block  with  a  circular  pad 
( baren )  in  order  to  transfer  the  image  are  called 
suributsu,  or  "printed  Buddha."  Although 
butsu  means  "Buddha,"  both  terms  extend  to 
any  of  the  myriad  images  of  Buddhas  and 
bodhisattvas  in  the  Buddhist  pantheon.  While 
making  Buddhist  images  by  either  method 
acquired  virtue  for  the  believer,  it  was  faster  to 
print  a  number  of  images  all  at  one  time  from 
a  block  carved  with  several  images  rather  than 
repeatedly  stamping  single  images.  One 
horizontal  roll,  dated  1363,  of  repetitively 
stamped  imbutsu  of  the  bodhisattva  Jizo, 
each  image  of  which  measures  only  by 
1  inch,  stretches  to  a  length  of  165  feet,  a 
testimony  to  Buddhist  devotional  practice. 
This  roll  has  been  designated  an  Important 
Cultural  Property  of  Japan  and  is  housed  at 
the  Mansu-ji,  in  Mie  prefecture. 

Woodblock  prints  were  also  made  by 
worshipers  as  a  daily  devotion.  Many  extant 
prints  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth 
century  carry  month  and  day  notations 
written  between  the  rows  of  images  to  tally 
the  number  printed.  These  prints  were  often 
rolled  up  and  placed  inside  wooden  sculptures 
of  Buddhist  figures  to  give  added  importance 
to  the  sculpture  by  increasing  the  number  of 
images  or  to  provide  the  sculpture  of  a  deity 
with  proper  attendants.  The  handmade  paper 
used  for  devotional  prints  was  thin  so  that 
many  sheets  of  images  could  be  gathered 
together  and  inserted  in  sculpture.  Prints 
placed  inside  sculpture — usually  in  the  head, 
back,  or  base — are  called  tainai,  literally  "from 
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the  interior  of  sculpture."  For  example,  each 
day  from  1238  to  1240,  the  nobleman 
Fujiwara  no  Saneshige  diligently  printed 
images  of  Amida  Buddha,  the  lord  of  infinite 
light,  and  of  the  eleven-headed  Kannon,  the 
bodhisattva  of  mercy,  to  acquire  virtue  and  to 
assure  his  rebirth  in  paradise.  The  prints  were 
originally  stored  in  a  wooden  sculpture  of 
Amida  Buddha  at  the  Zenkyo-ji,  Mie 
prefecture. 

Many  prints  were  made  to  raise  money  for 
temples,  which  were  centers  of  printing  activity 
in  Japan.  One  special  type  of  print  was  called 
kanjin  fuda,  literally  "solicitation  for  contribu- 
tions" (see  no.  7).  An  image  of  the  Buddha  or 
of  his  footprint  was  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
sheet  with  a  request  for  donations  below. 
Commemorative  prints  were  also  used  by 
temples  as  a  means  of  acquiring  revenue  from 
the  populace.  Donors  to  temples  were 
permitted  to  have  their  names  inscribed  on 
prints,  which  were  then  installed  inside 
sculptures.  In  this  manner,  thirteen  thousand 
donors  had  their  names  inscribed  on  woodcuts 
of  the  eleven-headed  Kannon,  which  were 
found  at  the  H5kong5-in,  Kyoto,  within  the 
wooden  sculpture  of  the  same  deity  by  Into 
dated  1233.  The  head  and  torso  of  a  sculpture 
dated  1268  of  the  Buddhist  patron  Shotoku 
Taishi,  prince  regent  of  Japan  (574-622),  by 
the  sculptor  Zenshun,  contained  some  of  the 
prints  bearing  the  image  of  the  prince  regent 
which  were  inscribed  with  names  of  five 
thousand  donors  who  had  contributed  to  the 
Gokuraku-bo,  Ganko-ji,  in  Nara.  Caches 
within  temples  also  contained  prints,  such  as 
the  exquisite  Kamakura-period  (1 185-1336) 
prints  placed  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
Gokuraku-bo,  Nara. 

By  the  Muromachi  period  (1392-1568),  the 
temples'  need  for  devotional  images  was 


extensive  and  prints  were  liberally  substituted 
for  paintings  as  objects  of  worship.  Prints  as 
surrogate  paintings  became  more  complex 
than  simple  imbutsu  and  suributsu.  They  were 
larger  and  often  elaborately  hand-colored, 
although  the  best  examples  retain  the  essential 
quality  of  the  printed  images. 

During  the  Edo  period  (1603-1868),  a 
number  of  Buddhist  folk  rituals  required 
printed  images  for  their  celebration.  Prints  of 
the  death  of  the  Buddha,  a  central  image  in 
Buddhist  art  (see  nos.  36,  37,  43,  44,  56),  the 
guardian  deity  K5shin,  who  protected 
travelers  (see  nos.  47,  48),  and  the  descent  of 
the  Buddha  to  welcome  the  deceased  to 
paradise  (see  no.  34)  were  images  popular 
among  the  common  people.  Rarely  was  an 
artist's  name  carved  into  the  woodblocks  for 
the  myriad  versions  of  these  folk  prints,  which 
were  usually  based  on  painted  prototypes. 

Buddhist  prints  began  to  be  used  more 
frequently  for  didactic  purposes  in  the  Edo 
period,  in  addition  to  their  function  as  icons. 
Illustrated  scrolls  of  the  age-old  stories  of  the 
Buddha  and  founders  of  Buddhist  sects  were 
printed  in  many  different  editions,  often  by 
anonymous  artists  who  copied  older,  familiar 
versions.  The  early  seventeenth-century  scrolls 
of  the  Illustrated  Life  of  Kobo  Daishi  (see  nos. 
31—33)  were  probably  simplified  versions  of 
fourteenth-century  painted  scrolls  and  were 
used  to  assist  itinerant  minstrels  in  reciting  the 
favorite  story  of  the  life  of  this  priest  who 
founded  the  Shingon  school  of  Esoteric 
Buddhism  in  Japan.  The  printmaker  and 
painter  Katsushika  Hokusai  (1760-1849) 
illustrated  a  picture  book  of  the  life  of  the 
Buddha  (see  nos.  54-55),  the  only  Buddhist 
subject  among  the  many  books  he  illustrated. 
To  commemorate  the  five-hundred-fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  prophet 
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Nichiren  (1222- 1282),  who  founded  his  own 
Buddhist  sect,  Nichiren-shu,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  Utagawa  Kuniyoshi  (1797-1861), 
well-known  for  his  ukiyo-e  subjects,  or 
pictures  of  amusements  of  everyday  life,  was 
commissioned  to  carve  woodblocks  for  a  series 
of  prints  illustrating  Nichiren's  life 
(see  nos.  50-53).  Several  of  these  prints  had 
been  originally  folded  into  religious  teaching 
manuals,  indicating  their  didactic  use. 

During  the  Edo  period,  pilgrimages  to 
Buddhist  temples  became  popular.  The  temples 
or  stations  on  the  pilgrimage  routes  distributed 
prints  as  sacred  mementos  for  the  pilgrims  to 
take  with  them.  Illustrated  guidebooks  printed 
from  woodblocks  were  also  provided  to 
describe  the  various  shrines,  the  hymn  to  be 
chanted  at  each,  and  the  distance  from  one 
sacred  place  to  the  next  (see  nos.  57,  58).  The 
best  known  pilgrimage  route,  inspired  by  the 
priest  Kdbd  Daishi,  is  on  the  island  of  Shikoku 
and  encompasses  eighty-eight  temples  (see  no. 
67).  A  famous  pilgrimage  to  honor  Kannon, 
the  bodhisattva  of  compassion,  comprises  one 
hundred  stations  on  the  island  of  Honshu: 
Saikoku  in  the  west  has  thirty-three  stations; 
and  Chichibu  and  Bando  in  the  north  have 
thirty-four  and  thirty-three  stations,  respec- 
tively. In  1858-59,  Tsunoda  Kunisada  (1786- 
1864)  and  Suzuki  Hiroshige  II  (1826-1869) 
collaborated  to  design  woodblocks  for  the 
pilgrimage  series  illustrating  the  wondrous 
miracles  performed  by  Kannon  that  are 
associated  with  each  station  on  this  route 
(see  nos.  59-66). 

In  this  century,  the  exceptionally  accom- 
plished artist  Munakata  Shiko  (1903-1975) 
must  be  singled  out  for  his  empathy  with  the 
Buddhist  print  tradition.  Not  only  was  his 
technique  similar  to  that  of  Buddhist  folk 
prints,  but  his  motivation  stemmed  from  a 


religious  passion  to  commune  with  the 
Buddha,  and  his  subjects  include  figures  from 
the  Buddhist  pantheon  (see  nos.  70-81).  In 
1970,  Munakata  received  the  Imperial  Order 
of  Culture  award  from  the  emperor,  the  only 
printmaker  in  the  history  of  Japan  to  be  so 
honored. 

The  Buddhist  print  tradition  in  Japan  lives 
on  to  this  day.  Etchings,  steel-plated  copper 
engravings,  and  photoengravings,  generally 
called  doban  ("copper  print"),  began  to  be 
substituted  for  woodblock  prints  during  the 
Meiji  period  (1868-1912)  and  continue  to  be 
sold  today  at  most  Buddhist  temples  as 
blessings  or  mementos.  The  tradition  from 
which  all  Buddhist  prints  of  Japan  stem  is  the 
desire  to  achieve  contact  with  the  Buddha 
through  the  medium  of  printed  images. 
Prints,  unlike  paintings,  provide  a  multiplicity 
of  images  that  are  accessible  to  large  numbers 
of  people.  From  the  earliest  Buddhist 
woodblock  prints  to  the  mechanically 
reproduced  images  of  today,  Japanese  printed 
images  demonstrate  an  expression  of  faith  in 
this  ancient  religion. 

Notes 

1.  Noted  in  an  entry  from  a  Chinese  dictionary  of  Buddhist 
terms,  Fa-yiian-chu-lin,  by  the  priest  Tao-shih  of  the  T'ang 
dynasty  (618-907). 

2.  Ishida,  1964,  p.  1 1. 

3.  Chung-\uo  pan-k!o  t'u-lu  [Album  of  Chinese  woodblock 
printing],  8  vols.  (Peking,  1961),  vol.  1,  p.  7,  vol.  2,  pi.  1. 

4.  Carter  and  Goodrich,  1955,  facing  p.  60. 

5.  Paris,  1977,  introduction,  p.  1. 
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Footprints  of  the  Buddha 


a.d.  753  stone  carving 
Late  Nara  period  (710-794) 
Modern  impression 
Stone  rubbing 
69  x  68  cm  (27%  x  26 %") 
Source:  Yakushi-ji,  Nara 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  Gift  of  the  Yakushi-ji,  Nara 


This  modern  rubbing  reproduces  the  lines  and  texture 
of  the  famous  Japanese  stone  carving  housed  at 
the  Yakushi-ji,  Nara,  on  which  the  footprints  of  the 
Buddha  (busso\u-sekj)  are  engraved.  These 
footprints  are  dated  753  and  are  the  oldest  of  the 
many  stone  footprints  of  the  Buddha  found  at 
Japanese  temples  of  various  Buddhist  sects.  This  stone 
carving  is  thought  to  be  based  on  the  Buddha's 
footprints  at  Sarnath,  India,  a  drawing  of  which 
the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hsiian-tsang  brought  to 
China  from  India  in  the  seventh  century.  This 
eighth-century  stone  carving  of  footprints 
further  documents  an  early  influence  in  Japan  of 
Chinese  Buddhist  motifs,  which  originated  in  India. 

The  stone  is  too  sacred  to  the  Japanese  to  allow 
many  direct  rubbings  to  be  taken  from  it  but  a  few 
such  as  this  one  have  been  made.  This  rubbing,  with 
the  seal  of  the  Yakushi-ji  in  the  lower  left  corner,  was 
made  in  1979  especially  for  this  exhibition. 

Although  difficult  to  decipher  in  this  rubbing  from 
the  original  stone,  each  of  the  footprints  shows  seven 
conventional  Buddhist  symbols — the  wheel,  crown, 
shell,  vase,  fish,  mace,  and  on  each  of  the  toes, 
a  flamelet.  The  wheel  represents  Buddha's  wheel  of 
the  law.  The  crown  of  Brahma  under  the  heel  of  the 
Buddha  is  symbolic  of  his  supremacy  above  the  gods. 
The  conch  shell,  which  was  used  as  a  trumpet, 
symbolizes  the  preaching  of  the  law.  The  flower  vase 
symbolizes  the  concept  of  muro,  a  mystical  word 


which  signifies  the  Buddha's  supreme  intelligence. 
The  fish  represent  freedom  from  all  restraints.  The 
diamond  mace  suggests  the  divine  force  of  the 
Buddha's  doctrine.  The  flamelike  designs  on  the  toes 
suggest  the  traditional  luminosity  of  the  footprints. 

The  footprints  of  the  historic  Buddha  Sakyamuni, 
who  lived  in  India  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  were  an 
important  emblem  in  early  Buddhism.  Indeed  the 
Yakushi-ji  rock  on  which  they  were  engraved 
for  worship  in  Japan  is  accompanied  by  an  upright 
rectangular  stele  on  which  twenty-one  Japanese  poems 
or  songs  about  the  footprints  are  inscribed.  These 
poems  are  each  composed  of  thirty-eight  characters 
and  were  chanted  by  the  pious  during  worship. 
The  poems  treat  the  theme  of  the  footprints  of  the 
Buddha  in  the  broad  context  of  Mahayana  Buddhist 
faith  and  are  the  earliest  monument  of  Japanese 
literature.  Poem  seventeen,  a  particularly  beautiful 
verse,  has  been  translated:  "For  him  who  comes  to  see 
the  divine  footprints,  even  the  sins  of  a  thousand 
worlds  ago  in  the  past  disappear! — so  it  is  said: 
He  takes  them  away — thus  have  we  heard!" 
(Miller,  1975,  p.  148). 

Bibliography:  Mizuhara  Gyoei,  Mikjyyd  Hanga  Shusei  [Collection 
of  Esoteric  prints]  (Koyasan,  1926),  no.  38;  Kamcda  Tsutomo, 
"Busseki  no  Denrai  to  Kanchi-in  no  Bussoku  zu"  |  Buddha 
footprint  drawings  in  Kanchi-in,  Toji,  viewed  from  a  historical 
standpoint],  Art  Buddhica,  vol,  55  (August  1 964) ,  pp.  9-24; 
Miller,  1975;  Lafcadio  Hcarn,  The  Buddhist  Writings  of  Lafcadio 
Ileum  (Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  1977),  pp.  157-66 
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2-4 


Amid  a  Buddha 

Early  twelfth  century 

Late  Heian  period  (898-1185) 

Woodblock  1 11  nit  ( suributsii)  and  woodblock  stamps  (imbut  r»  / , 
three  sheets 

Source:  J6ruri-ji,  Kyoto  prefecture;  discovered  inside  a  sculpture 
(tainai)  of  a  seated  Amida  Buddha 


These  three  sheets  of  images  are  from  a  large  group 
of  identical  or  similar  images  of  a  seated  Amida 
Buddha  in  meditation,  discovered  in  the  late  Meiji 
period  (1868-1912)  inside  the  principal  wood 
sculpture  ( horizon )  of  a  seated  Amida  Buddha  at  the 
Joruri-ji,  Kyoto  prefecture,  in  the  hills  northwest  of 
Nara.  The  main  hall  (t\ondo)  of  the  temple  was  built 
about  1047  and  possesses  nine  majestic,  meditating 
Buddha  statues,  arranged  side  by  side  across  a  dais, 
which  are  in  the  style  introduced  by  the  celebrated 
sculptor  Jocho  (died  1057).  The  prints  were  placed 
inside  the  main  sculpture,  which  is  slightly  larger 
than  the  four  on  each  side,  at  the  time  of  its 
dedication  in  the  early  twelfth  century  and  were 
undisturbed  for  eight  centuries  until  the  sculpture 
underwent  restoration. 

All  the  prints,  crudely  printed  or  stamped, 
are  direct  and  simple  witness  of  the  faith  of  the 
Late  Heian  period  (898-1185).  The  practice  of 
stamping  images  from  woodblocks  was  an  act 
of  devotion  and  the  act  of  printing  was  as  important, 
if  not  more  important,  than  the  print  itself.  Thousands 
of  images  were  stamped  and  personal  merit  could  be 
accumulated  by  printing  multiple  images  of  the 
Buddha.  Here  is  a  tangible,  visual  parallel  to 
meditational  recollection  of  the  Buddha  or  repeating 
Buddha's  name  to  receive  blessing  (nembutsu).  In 
China  and  Japan,  placing  prints  as  well  as  sutras  and 
sacred  mementos  within  a  sculpture  ( tainai)  gave 
added  importance  to  the  sculpture  and  satisfied 
the  desire  of  the  donors  that  their  offerings  be 
in  safekeeping. 

Other  Late-Heian-period  stamped  Buddhas  are 
preserved  at  the  Horyu-ji  and  the  Toshodai-ji  in  Nara 
but  not  within  sculptures.  These  prints  and  those 
of  the  Joruri-ji  resemble  Chinese  stamped  Buddhas, 
which  have  been  found  in  vast  quantities  in  various 
parts  of  Turkestan,  especially  at  Tun-huang  in  western 
China,  and  date  as  early  as  the  ninth  century. 
There  are  also  sculptural  precedents  for  these  serried 
ranks  of  small  Buddhas  at  Tun-huang  and  at  other 
ancient  Chinese  cave  temple  sites  such  as  Yunkang, 
Shansi  province,  which  date  from  the  second  half 
of  the  fifth  century. 


The  examples  of  this  image  preserved  at  the 
Joruri-ji  have  been  designated  National  Treasures 
of  Japan. 

Published:  Tokushi,  1923,  no.  33a,b;  Horiguchi,  1931,  nos.  4,  5 
Ishida,  1961,  nos.  44,  45;  Ishida,  1964,  nos.  39,  40;  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1967,  no.  29;  David  Watcrhousc,  "Review,  'Japanese  Arts 
of  the  Heian  Period'  by  John  Rosenfield,"  Oriental  Art,  vol.  14 
(Autumn  1968),  p.  195;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1970,  no.  28; 
Cincinnati  Art  Museum  Handbook.  (Cincinnati,  1975),  p.  69; 
Pittsburgh,  1976,  no.  1;  Paris,  1977,  nos.  5,  6;  Tokuriki,  1978, 
pp.  48-49;  Kobunsd,  Taikfl  Kosho  Mok"  [Sales  catalogue  of 
old  books],  no.  38  (Tokyo,  n.d.),  pp.  6-7 
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Am/da  Buddha 

Woodblock  print  (suributsu) 

Height  of  figure  4.1  cm  (i%") 

Sheet  43  x  26  cm  ( 17  x  10  %  ") 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  Anonymous  gift 


There  are  eighty  Buddhas,  or  parts  of  eighty  Buddhas, 
on  this  incomplete  printed  sheet  (one  vertical  row 
at  the  right  and  one  at  the  left  are  missing).  In 
its  complete  state  it  would  have  shown  one  hundred 
Amida  Buddhas,  each  seated  on  a  lotus  throne,  with 
a  double  halo  around  the  body  and  head.  The 
woodblock  from  which  this  sheet  of  one  hundred 
Amida  Buddhas  was  printed  was  probably  executed 
in  the  following  manner:  A  horizontal  row  of  ten 
Buddhas  was  carved  on  a  block.  This  long  and 
narrow  block  was  then  stamped  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  a  sheet  to  produce  ten  horizontal  rows 
of  ten  images  each.  This  accounts  for  the  family 
resemblances  of  the  Buddhas  in  vertical  columns 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  horizontal  rows.  The 
resulting  stamped  print  then  served  as  the  drawing  of 
one  hundred  Buddhas  which  was  pasted  down  on 
a  block  and  carved  to  print  one  hundred  images 
at  once.  This  was  an  efficient  way  of  printing  more 
Buddhas  at  one  time  than  could  be  stamped,  thereby 
accumulating  more  blessings. 

Many  prints  from  this  block  have  been  published 
and  a  number  are  in  Western  collections.  The  paper 
was  originally  pieced  vertically  along  the  right  and/ or 
left  margin  to  make  a  sheet  large  enough  for  the 
one  hundred  images,  but  with  time  the  seams 
weakened,  so  many  examples  like  this  one  are 
incomplete,  missing  either  the  right  or  left  or  both 
columns  of  Buddhas.  Some  scholars  have  thought  that 
more  than  one  woodblock  of  the  one  hundred 
Buddhas  was  carved  for  these  images,  however, 
the  superimposition  of  a  transparent  film  of  a  line 
drawing  of  one  of  these  prints  on  other  examples 
indicated  that  the  group  of  one  hundred  Amida 
Buddha  sheets  from  the  Joruri-ji  were  printed  from 
the  same  block  as  the  film  sample.  Besides  the  group 
of  one  hundred  Amida  Buddhas,  other  similar 
images  of  Amida,  one  of  the  most  popular 
representations  of  the  Buddha,  were  also  stamped 
from  different  woodblocks  (nos.  3,  4)  and  placed 
within  the  sculpture  of  Amida  Buddha  at  the  Joruri-ji. 
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Amida  Buddha 

Woodblock  stamp  (imbutsu) 
Height  of  figure  4.9  cm  (i^ie") 
Sheet  43  x  31  cm  (17  x  i2%6") 
Tokuriki  Tomikichiro,  Kyoto 


This  image  of  Amida  Buddha  resembles  printed 
images  from  the  woodblock  of  one  hundred  Amida 
Buddhas  (no.  2)  but  was  stamped  from  a  different 
woodblock.  Here  the  sheet  of  seventy-two  Buddhas  is 
composed  of  six  stamps  from  a  woodblock  which 
had  twelve  Buddhas  in  four  rows  of  three  Buddhas 
each.  The  image  itself  differs  from  the  sheet  of 
one  hundred  Buddhas  in  that  the  individual  figures 
are  slightly  larger  and  the  Buddhas  sit  on  thrones 
with  double  lotus  petals.  This  stamped  print  from 
inside  the  sculpture  of  Amida  Buddha  at  the  Joruri-ji 
is  less  common  than  the  printed  type  from  a  single 
block.  The  block  for  these  prints  appears  to  have  been 
:n  better  condition;  there  are  not  as  many  breaks  in 
the  lines  as  in  the  one  hundred  Buddha  sheets.  It  is 
not  known  whether  the  rows  of  nine  Buddhas 
side  by  side  had  significance  because  it  mirrored  the 
arrangement  of  the  nine  sculpted  Buddhas  side  by  side 
on  the  dais  at  the  temple,  but  this  has  been 
suggested  to  be  more  than  accidental. 


Six  sheets  of  these  imbutsu  images  of  Amida 
Buddha,  from  what  was  originally  a  group  of  ten 
sheets  in  the  Takamizawa  collection,  Tokyo,  are 
held  together  with  a  paper  tie,  a  rare  grouping,  to 
keep  orderly  the  mass  of  prints  executed. 
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Amida  Buddha 

Woodblock  stamp  (imbutsu) 

Height  of  figure  4.9  cm  (i^e") 

Sheet  33.7  x  43.8  cm  (13 14  x  1 7 14  " ) 

Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts.  Gift  of  Langdon  Warner 


This  sheet  of  Buddhas  was  stamped  from  the  same 
woodblock  used  for  the  previous  sheet  (no.  3). 
The  width  of  its  format  is  rare  among  most  of  the 
Jdruri-ji  Buddhas.  The  overlapping  of  the  stamped 
Buddhas  is  clearly  seen. 
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Bishamon-ten 


i  162  (6h6  2) 

Late  Heian  period  (898-1185) 
Woodblock  stamp  (imbutsu) 
Height  of  figure  17.7  cm  (6lr>ifi") 
Sheet  37.5  x  31  cm  (14%  x  i2%u") 

Source:  J6shin-in,  Nara  prefecture;  discovered  inside  a  sculpture 
( tcii/iiti)  of  a  standing  Bishamon-ten 
Tokuriki  Tomikichiro,  Kyoto 


Bishamon-ten  was  immensely  popular  in  Buddhist 
Japan  in  the  Late  Heian  period  (898-1185)  as  chief 
of  the  Four  Guardian  Kings,  divine  guardian  of  the 
north,  and  one  of  the  Twelve  Heavenly  Beings 
(see  nos.  24-26).  Bishamon-ten  typically  carries  in 
his  left  hand  a  miniature  stupa,  or  reliquary,  a  symbol 
of  Buddhist  law,  which  he  has  pledged  to  defend, 
and  a  sword,  symbolic  of  his  power  to  grant  the 
wishes  of  his  followers,  in  his  right.  His  armor  is 
carefully  delineated,  the  scarves  billow  out  around 
him,  and  the  flames  circumscribe  a  halo  around  his 
head.  A  single  woodblock-stamped  image  ( imbutsu ), 
this  Bishamon-ten  is  the  most  eloquent  of  seven 
different  woodblocks  of  him,  standing  or  seated, 
which  survive  from  the  Late  Heian  (898-1185)  and 
Kamakura  (1 185-1336)  periods  (Ishida,  1961, 
nos.  108-14). 

These  images  of  Bishamon-ten  were  found  among 
the  contents  of  a  standing  wooden  sculpture  ( tainai) 
of  Bishamon-ten  attributed  to  Kokei  (active  late 
twelfth  century),  from  Joshin-in,  a  Shingon  temple 
in  the  Naka-no-gawa  section  of  Nara  prefecture.  This 
sculpture  was  owned  by  Hashimoto  Kansetsu 
( 1 883-1 945),  a  well-known  Kyoto  artist,  at  the  time 
it  was  repaired  in  the  early  1920s.  The  head  was 
taken  off  and  nine  hundred  ninety-nine  stamped 
images  from  this  block  were  found  within.  Most,  like 
these,  were  stamped  six  to  a  sheet.  Sheets  of  three 
and  nine  images  were  also  found;  the  single  images 
printed  from  this  block  that  are  known  were 
probably  separated  from  larger  sheets  after  they 
were  disbursed.  No  date  is  printed  on  the  images 
but  an  inscription  accompanying  them  says  that  they 
were  inserted  in  1162. 

Published:  Tokushi,  1923,  no.  31;  Brown,  1924,  p.  8;  Horiguchi, 
1931,  no.  6;  Ishida,  1961,  pp.  159,  166,  167,  no.  108;  Ishida, 
1964,  no.  78;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1967,  pi.  19;  Nara,  1972,  no. 
49;  Paris,  1977,  no.  2;  Tokuriki,  1978,  p.  47 
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Ft/ do  My o-d 

Thirteenth  century 
Kamakura  period  (1185-1336) 
Woodblock  stamp  (imbutsu) 
45.4  x  28.2  cm  (17%  x  II  Va") 

Source:  Toji,  Kyoto;  discovered  inside  a  sculpture  (tainai)  of 
Fudo  Myo-6 
Private  collection 


FudO  is  the  most  frequently  pictured  of  the  Radiant 
Kings,  or  Myo-o,  a  group  of  Esoteric  Buddhist 
protective  deities.  Fudo,  the  Immovable  One,  is  seated 
on  a  platform  holding  a  sword  in  his  right  hand 
and  a  rope  in  his  left,  his  attributes  symbolizing  his 
power  to  subdue  and  bind  evil.  The  head  of  Fudo  is 
typically  dreadful  in  expression,  but  his  famed  braid 
of  hair  which  falls  on  his  left  shoulder  is  barely 
visible.  This  braid,  falling  down  toward  the  earth, 
symbolizes  Fudo's  compassion.  The  individual  images 
are  only  4.5  by  2.9  centimeters  (1%  x  but 
convey  vitality  in  the  lively  pattern  of  swirling 
flames  around  the  deity. 

This  print  was  found  rolled  together  with  hundreds 
of  identical  examples  inside  a  small  thirteenth-century 
wooden  representation  (tatnai)  of  Fudo  at  Toji, 
the  famous  Shingon  temple  in  Kyoto.  In  order  to 
determine  if  the  technique  of  printing  row  by  row 
was  used  to  print  the  one  hundred  images,  a  line 
photograph  to  scale  of  one  row  of  images  was 
superimposed  on  all  the  rows  to  see  if  they 
coincided.  This  process  proved  that  ten  almost 
identical  rectangular  images  of  Fudo  surrounded  by 
flames  had  been  carved  side  by  side  on  one 
horizontal  stamp.  The  ten  rows  were  then  stamped 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  sheet, 
overlapping  slightly.  The  slight  lack  of  register 
on  some  of  the  rows  of  images  examined  is  probably 
due  to  the  thin  paper  stretching  when  it  was  damp 
while  being  printed  or  to  the  backing  and  repairing 
of  some  examples,  which  slightly  altered  the 
position  of  lines  of  the  horizontal  stamp. 

Bibliography:  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1970,  no.  45;  Nara,  1972,  no. 
44;  Paris,  1977,  no.  81;  Tokuriki,  1978,  p.  63 
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Solicitation  for  Contributions  Showing 
the  Buddha  s  Footprint 

1239 

Kamakura  period  (11 85-1336) 

Woodblock  print  (suributsu)  in  an  album  of  thirty  prints 
29.1  x  12  cm  (1  i7/ig  x  411/iu") 
Source:  Toshodai-ji,  Nara 

The  New  York  Public  Library,  Prints  Division.  Astor,  Lenox 
and  Tilden  Foundations 


This  woodblock  print  is  a  solicitation  for  contributions 
(\an]in  juda)  to  the  Toshodai-ji,  Nara,  and  is  in 
an  album  containing  thirty  Buddhist  woodblocks 
both  stamped  ( imbutsu )  and  printed  ( suributsu ) 
which  were  found  in  1922  in  the  old  storehouse 
for  sutras  at  the  Toshodai-ji.  The  album  was 
assembled  in  this  century  and  has  a  written 
introduction  by  Kawase  Kazuma  stating  that  this 
group  of  Late  Heian  (898-1185)  and  Kamakura- 
period  (1 185-1336)  prints  are  of  great  importance  to 
the  cultural  history  of  Japan. 

The  right  footprint  of  Buddha  represented  at  the 
bottom  center  of  this  print  is  similar  in  kind  to  the 
Yakushi-ji  Buddha  footprints  (busso\u-se\j)  and 
shows  the  same  seven  symbols  in  the  same  locations 
on  the  bottom  of  the  Buddha's  foot  (see  no.  1). 
The  Siddham  (Sanskrit)  characters  directly  above  the 
footprint  evoke  four  Esoteric  Buddhas.  The  one 
hundred  twenty-one  Chinese  characters  on  each  side 
describe  the  nature  of  the  rice  contribution  to  be 
made  to  the  temple.  A  slightly  different  version  of 
this  footprint  \anjin  juda  bears  the  same  date.  There 
are  also  two  versions  of  a  \an)in  juda  which  have 
an  illustration  of  a  seated  Amida  Buddha  (Nara, 
1972,  nos.9,  10).  Typically,  this  form  of  placard  or 
handbill  combined  a  relevant  image  with  text. 

In  addition  to  this  woodblock  print,  the  album 
contains  woodblock  images  of  Amida  Buddha, 
Kannon,  Jizo,  and  Daikoku-ten,  among  others. 
The  album  is  the  most  important  source  outside 
Japan  for  Late  Heian  and  Kamakura  period 
imbutsu  and  suributsu. 

Published:  Ishida,  1961,  no.  140;  Ishida,  1964,  no.  96;  Nara, 
1972,  nos.  11,  12 
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Eleven-Headed  Kannon 

Kamakura-period  woodblock  (i  185-1356) 

Modern  impression 

Woodblock  print,  hanging  scroll 

170  x  58.5  cm  (67  x  23") 

Source:  Goncn-in,  Taima-dcra,  Nara 

Private  collection 


Of  remarkable  size  for  a  woodblock,  especially  from 
this  early  date,  this  image  of  the  eleven-headed 
Kannon  (Juichimen  Kannon)  symbolizes  the 
all-seeing,  all-compassionate  deity.  The  Esoteric  deity 
was  originally  masculine  in  appearance,  but  in  the 
process  of  being  introduced  from  India  across  Asia 
to  Japan  became  more  feminine  in  appearance  or, 
more  correctly,  lost  its  sexual  attributes.  The  many 
different  forms  of  the  bodhisattva  attest  to  Japanese 
imagination  more  than  to  Indian  tradition. 

Although  somewhat  blurred  in  this  print  from 
a  worn  block,  the  Kannon's  eleven  heads  are  clearly 
arranged  on  the  tiara  in  three  rows.  The  bottom  row 
has  six  heads,  the  middle  row  has  four,  and  the  top, 
one.  This  top  head  is  usually  an  image  of  the  Buddha 
but  here  the  Buddha  cannot  be  clearly  identified 
as  being  different  from  the  other  heads.  The  deity 
stands  on  a  lotus  pedestal  and  holds  the  traditional 
Kannon  attribute,  the  lotus,  in  the  left  hand  while 
the  right  hand  makes  the  gesture  of  charity.  The  chest 
and  arms  are  adorned  with  jewels  and  the  flowing 
robes  fall  in  parallel  folds  across  the  lower  body. 

This  woodcut  was  one  of  a  small  number  reprinted 
about  1 97 1  and  sold  at  the  Gonen-in,  Taima-dera, 
in  Nara,  to  raise  money  to  build  a  miniature  shrine 
(zushi)  for  the  valuable  Kamakura-period  (11 85— 
1336)  block  from  which  this  print  was  made.  The 
round  red  seal  in  the  lower  left  of  this  print  is 
the  stamp  of  the  Taima-dera.  No  prints  from  the 
Kamakura  period,  nor  indeed  any  prints  from  before 
the  modern  period,  survive  from  this  block.  After  the 
Kamakura  period,  when  images  of  the  eleven-headed 
Kannon  became  less  popular,  the  block  was  stored 
in  the  Gonen-in  and  forgotten.  The  block  was 
recovered  and  repaired  in  this  century  and  has  been 
declared  a  National  Treasure  of  Japan. 

Published:  Ishida,  1961,  nos.  153-54;  Ishida,  1964,  nos.  103-4; 
Tokuriki,  1968,  p.  27;  Tokunki,  1978,  p.  74 
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Eleven-Headed  Kannon 

Late  fourteenth  century 
Muromachi  period  (1392—1568) 
Woodblock  stamp  (imbutsu) 
Height  of  figure  5.8  cm  (2'lie") 
Sheet  12  x  22.7  cm  (4%  x  &is/i6") 

Source:  Yoshimine-dera,  Kyoto;  discovered  inside  a  sculpture 

f  tainai)  of  a  Nio 

Tokuriki  Tomikichiro,  Kyoto 

This  sheet  of  stamped  images  of  a  standing 
eleven-headed  Kannon  (Juichimen  Kannon)  was 
discovered  at  the  Yoshimine-dera,  Kyoto,  inside  a 
wooden  statue  of  a  Nio,  or  protector  of  the  Buddhist 
faith.  Other  sheets  and  fragments  of  sheets  like  it, 
as  well  as  stamped  images  of  a  seated  Buddha,  were 
stored  within  this  sculpture.  The  images  were  probably 
stamped  one  by  one  and  in  vast  numbers  as  a 
memorial  to  a  deceased  person.  Inscriptions  on  another 
fragment  removed  from  the  same  statue  indicate 
that  the  Kannon  print  was  stamped  thirty-four  times 
each  day.  The  inscription  at  the  upper  left  corner 
of  this  sheet  of  prints  reads  "twenty-ninth  day, 
nine  thousand  images."  By  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
a  certain  period,  nine  thousand  images  had  been 
stamped,  indicating  that  they  were  the  prodigious 
labor  of  a  devotee  who  had  been  stamping  images  for 


many  months  to  acquire  merit  for  the  deceased. 
The  Japanese  call  this  category  of  stamped  images 
nikj{an  imbutsu,  literally,  a  daily  routine  of 
stamping  Buddhas. 

These  particular  images  are  neatly  aligned,  assisted 
by  the  order  imposed  by  the  border  around  the  deity. 
To  simplify  this  little  image,  the  eleven  heads  in 
the  crown,  the  deity's  hands,  and  the  lotus  flower 
traditionally  held  by  Kannon  are  effectively  abstracted 
into  ovals. 

Published:  Ishida,  1961,  no.  72;  Paris,  1977,  no.  58  a,b,c; 
Tokuriki,  1978,  p.  78 
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After  Myotaku  (i  307-1 388) 


Fudo  Myo-o  with  His  Attendants 
Seitaka  and  Kongara 

Late  fourteenth  century 

Nambokucho  period  (1336-1392) 

Hand-colored  woodblock  prints,  three  hanging  scrolls 

102.4  x  35.8  cm  (40%  x  14^")  each 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  The  Harry  G.  C. 
Packard  Collection  of  Asian  Art,  Gift  of  Harry  G.  C.  Packard  and 
Purchase,  Fletcher,  Rogers,  Harris  Brisbane  Dick  and  Louis  V. 
Bell  Funds,  Joseph  Pulitzer  Bequest  and  the  Annenbcrg  Fund,  Inc. 
Gift,  1975 


Myotaku,  the  popular  name  for  the  Zen  priest 
Shutaku  Ryushu  (1307-1388),  was  associated  with 
various  temples:  Tenryu-ji,  Kennin-ji,  and  Nanzin-ji 
in  Kyoto,  Myoko-ji  in  Nagoya,  and  Kokusei-ji  in 
Shizuoka  prefecture.  He  specialized  in  paintings  of 
Fudo  Myo-o,  the  Immovable  One,  one  of  the 
Myo-o,  or  Radiant  Kings.  A  biography  of  Zen  priests 
(Hefysan  Mo\uro\u)  written  in  the  Muromachi 
period  (1392-1568)  reported  that  Myotaku  drew  an 
image  of  Fudo  every  day  for  twenty  years  as  a 
self-imposed  discipline.  Many  of  these  ink  drawings 
or  paintings  survive  today.  One  in  the  Tokivvayama 
Bunko  collection,  Kamakura,  is  dated  1379  and 
depicts  Fudo  standing  on  a  three-tiered  rock  pedestal, 
his  hips  swayed  to  his  right  as  he  stares  right.  Fudo 
is  usually  shown  holding  his  sword  and  lasso  to 
symbolize  his  role  as  a  subduer  of  demons,  standing 
on  a  rock  pedestal  (a  characteristic  dais  of  the  Myo-o), 
and  in  this  print  his  posture  follows  the  pose  drawn 
by  Myotaku.  Indeed,  this  skillfully  carved, 
hand-colored  woodblock  print  is  signed  "Myotaku 
Rojin  hitsu"  ("by  the  brush  of  the  old  man 
Myotaku"),  although  it  is  after  a  drawing 
by  Myotaku.  Myotaku's  drawings  were  often 
reproduced  as  woodblock  prints  and  hand-colored 
and  sometimes  signed  in  workshops  at  the  main 
temples  where  paintings  and  prints  were  made  by 
the  priests  for  distribution  to  the  smaller  branch 
temples  ( matsu-ji). 

Fudo  was  a  popular  deity  in  the  thirteenth  century 
when  Japan  was  threatened  with  invasion  by  the 
Mongols.  After  attacks  by  the  Mongols  in  1274  and 
1 28 1  were  repelled  by  natural  storms,  or  the  divine 
wind  called  \ami\aze ,  Fudo  became  even  more 
popular  as  a  guardian  deity.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
beloved  and  ubiquitous  subjects  in  Japanese  Buddhist 
prints.  Printed  images  of  Fudo,  both  standing  and 
seated,  with  or  without  attendants,  range  from  rugged 
simplicity  (see  no.  6)  to  the  sophisticated,  skillful 
handling  of  this  Fudo.  Most  of  the  prints  are  not 
colored  but  in  paintings  Fudo  is  variously  colored  red 
(symbol  of  fire),  yellow  (earth),  or  blue  (sky). 
The  blue  of  this  hand-painted  Fudo  is  remarkable 
as  it  has  a  natural,  mellow  patina  resulting  from  its 


being  a  mineral,  not  a  vegetable,  pigment. 

Seitaka  (no.  n),  attendant  to  Fudo  Myo-o,  on  the 
left  scroll  of  the  triptych,  is  probably  also  after 
a  drawing  by  Myotaku.  He  is  shown  standing  on  a 
rock  pedestal  with  his  hips  swayed  to  his  right 
as  he  leans  on  his  club  facing  left.  He  is  painted  red, 
a  gorgeous  color  which  now  has  the  patina  of  age. 
His  gold  armbands,  bracelets,  anklets,  club,  and  the 
tiara  tied  under  his  chin  shine  against  the  red  foil 
of  his  body. 

Kongara  (no.  12),  Fudo's  attendant  depicted  on 
the  right  scroll  of  the  triptych,  is  also  probably  after 
a  drawing  by  Myotaku.  Kongara  is  shown  standing 
on  a  rock  pedestal,  his  hips  gently  swayed  to  his  right 
and  his  hands  held  at  his  breast  in  a  gesture  of 
adoration.  His  eyes  are  looking  up  with  childlike 
obedience.  His  body  is  painted  with  white  pigment 
made  of  powdered  seashells  (gojun). 

Bibliography:  Horiguchi,  1931,  nos.  50,  62;  Shimonaka,  1931, 
no.  25;  Ishida,  1961,  nos.  6—8;  Ishida,  1964,  nos.  6-8,  1 1 1 ; 
Brooklyn,  1967,  no.  9;  Nara,  1972,  no.  98;  Paris,  1977,  nos. 
76,  77;  Tokuriki,  1978,  pp.  23,  82-83 
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13-24 


Twelve  Heavenly  Beings 

1407  (Oci  14)  woodblocks 

Muromachi  period  (1 392-1 568) 

Early  fifteenth-century  impressions 

Hand -colored  woodblock  prints,  twelve  hanging  scrolls 

Source:  Yoda-ji,  Kagawa  prefecture 


The  religious  group  Twelve  Heavenly  Beings 
(Juni-ten)  was  introduced  into  Japan  from  China, 
possibly  by  the  priest  Kobo  Daishi  (774-835,  see 
nos.  30-33),  after  his  return  to  Japan  from  China 
in  806.  This  auspicious  combination  of  Indian 
Brahamanic  deities  guards  the  eight  compass  points, 
the  zenith  and  nadir,  the  sun  and  moon.  During  the 
new  year  ceremony  in  Shingon  worship,  scrolls  or 
screens  of  the  Juni-ten,  meant  to  protect  the  nation, 
were  displayed  on  the  exterior  east  wall  of 
the  Imperial  Chapel  (Shingon-in). 

These  Twelve  Heavenly  Beings  (Juni-ten)  were 
carved  in  1407  and  printed  in  the  early  fifteenth 
century,  all  from  the  same  set  of  woodblocks  at 
the  Yoda-ji,  Shikoku.  From  both  artistic  and 
technical  points  of  view,  the  Juni-ten  images  rank 
among  the  finest  accomplishments  of  Japanese 
printmaking.  The  blocks  for  this  entire  set,  preserved 
at  the  Yoda-ji,  have  recently  been  declared 
Important  Cultural  Property. 

The  Juni-ten  set  is  carved  on  seven  Zelkova-wood 
( feyafy)  blocks — five  are  carved  on  both  sides,  two 
are  carved  on  one  side  only.  Although  the  original 
blocks  were  carved  in  1407,  it  is  clear  that  many 
impressions  were  done  in  the  Edo  period  (1603-1868). 
The  only  rule  of  thumb  for  dating  prints  made 
from  the  blocks  is  the  quality  of  execution  and  the 
condition.  Modern  etchings  (doban)  of  the  original 
woodblock  prints  in  actual  size  are  available  at 
the  temple.  These  etchings  were  made  about  ten  years 
ago,  after  printing  from  the  original  woodblocks 
was  deemed  unsafe  for  the  old  wood. 

The  inscription  on  the  staff  held  by  one  of  the 
Juni-ten,  Bonten  (no.  16),  gives  the  date  the  blocks 
were  carved  and  the  location  of  the  temple.  The 
inscription  reads  from  top  to  bottom  in  three  sections 
as  follows:  "Sanshu  [Sanuki  Kuni,  i.e.,  modern 
Kagawa  prefecture],  Ouchi-gun,  Yoda-go  [village], 
Jingu-ji,  Kokuzo-in  [name  of  the  sub-temple].  Oei  14 
[1407]  third  month,  21st  day.  By  means  of  this 
meritorious  printing  of  images  of  the  Juni-ten,  the 
protection  of  the  Buddhist  dharma  is  obtained; 
dedicated  by  [the  monk]  Zoku;  this  publication  atones 
for  the  weakening  of  sanctity."  The  date  of  dedication 


coincides  with  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Kukai, 
known  as  Kobo  Daishi,  although  today  this 
anniversary  is  celebrated  in  January. 

These  woodblock  prints  are  the  oldest  dated  set 
of  prints  of  the  Juni-ten  known.  The  block  are  based 
on  a  set  of  paintings  of  standing  Juni-ten  figures 
dated  1 191  and  attributed  to  Takuma  Shoga.  The 
Takuma  paintings  on  silk,  mounted  on  folding 
screens,  are  in  the  Kyoogokoku-ji  treasury  at  the 
Toji,  Kyoto,  which  also  has  an  earlier  set  of  paintings 
from  1 127  of  the  Juni-ten  in  seated  postures.  The 
standing  positions  of  the  figures  in  the  printed  set 
of  1407  are  similar  to  the  painted  set  of  1 191  by 
Takuma  Shoga.  The  Takuma  school  of  painters,  in 
turn,  had  based  their  designs  on  those  of  Sung 
dynasty  China.  The  earliest  representations  of  the 
Juni-ten  in  Japan  showed  them  seated  on  their 
respective  animal  vehicles,  for  example,  Suiten's 
giant  tortoise. 

Each  deity  in  this  set  is  represented  with  a  flaming 
halo  and  long,  loose  scarves,  which  appear  to  be 
blown  in  a  divine  breeze.  The  details  of  jewelry, 
costumes,  and  pedestals  are  intricate  and  exquisite. 
The  carving  is  modulated,  delineated  by  swelling 
and  tapering  lines. 

The  twelve  prints  have  been  gathered  together 
from  three  collections:  Hosomi  Minoru,  Osaka, 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  and  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston.  The  eight  Juni-ten  images  from 
the  collection  of  Hosomi  Minoru  are  mounted  on 
two  four-panel  screens.  Because  they  were  mounted 
on  screens,  the  images  have  not  been  subjected  to  the 
stress  of  being  rolled  and  unrolled  over  the  centuries 
and  as  a  result  the  set  has  been  very  well  preserved. 
The  images  have  been  trimmed  slightly  on  the  sides. 
Each  of  the  images  in  the  set  clearly  shows  three 
horizontal  seams  where  four  separate  pieces  of  paper 
were  joined  to  make  a  sheet  large  enough  for 
the  block.  One  seam  runs  through  the  head  of  each 
deity,  one  at  the  waist  or  hip  level,  and  one  through 
the  legs.  A  number  of  delicate  tones  are  used  in  the 
hand-coloring  of  the  Hosomi  set.  Peach,  salmon, 
yellow,  and  blue  accent  the  somber  browns  and 
greens.  The  colors  enhance  the  flowing  lines 
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and  fine  details  of  the  woodblock  carving.  White 
pigment  (gofun )  is  skillfully  applied  to  the  flesh  and 
scarves  of  the  Heavenly  Beings  in  the  Hosomi  set. 

The  Juni-ten  set  from  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
is  a  great  rarity  since  it  is  complete  and,  like  the 
Hosomi  set,  its  coloration  is  of  the  highest  quality  and 
is  homogeneous.  The  printed  lines  in  the  Hosomi 
and  the  Chicago  sets  do  not  show  wear  on  the 
blocks  and  for  that  reason,  and  also  because  of 
the  quality  of  the  paper  and  coloration,  both  sets  are 
considered  the  earliest  to  have  survived.  The  papers 
used  for  the  set  owned  by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
are  also  pieced  but  not  in  the  same  regular  manner 
as  the  Hosomi  set.  The  horizontal  seams  in  the 
Chicago  set  reveal  that  larger  pieces  of  paper  were 
used.  Most  of  the  Chicago  images  have  only  one  or 
two  seams  through  the  top  and/ or  bottom  of  the 
design.  The  Chicago  set  is  painted  by  hand  in  brown, 
vermilion,  and  green  (ro\ushb).  The  green  is  seen 
only  in  the  traces  that  have  not  worn  away.  The 
brown  and  the  vermilion  were  carefully  applied 
within  the  lines  in  some  areas  and  in  other  areas 
used  to  highlight  or  wash  over  the  lines  so  that  the 
lines  are  still  visible  beneath  the  color's  translucent 
film,  which  varies  from  light  to  dense.  In  both  sets 
the  colors  enhance  the  luminosity  and  vibrancy 
of  the  figures. 

The  print  of  Bishamon-ten  from  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  completes  the  twelve  prints  of 
the  Twelve  Heavenly  Beings.  The  colors  of  this 
hand-painted  print — red,  orange,  blue,  green,  white, 
and  pink — have  faded  and  the  green  (ro\usho)  is 
now  brown.  The  color  was  not  heavily  applied,  as 
later  became  common  during  the  Edo  period 
( 1 603-1 868).  The  impression  is  uneven;  some  lines 
appear  worn  but  some  are  quite  sharp.  The  sheet  on 
which  it  is  printed  was  pieced  together  from  four 
sections  in  the  same  regular  manner  as  the  Hosomi  set. 

Published:  Horiguchi,  1931,  nos.  28-38;  Shimonaka,  1931,  no. 
23;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1948,  no.  24;  Ishida,  1 961,  nos.  n, 
170-82,  184-88,  pp.  179-82;  Ishida,  1964,  nos.  11,  116-27; 
Kikutake  Junichi,  "Hanga  Jiinitenzo"  [Woodcuts  of  the  Juni-ten 
images  1,  Nihon  Bukhyo  Bijutsu  Hi/10  (Tokyo,  1973), 
pp.  262-64;  Mary  W.  Baskett,  "The  Woodblock  Prints  of  the 


Twelve  Deva  Kings  (Juni-ten)"  [February  8,  1975],  Midwest 
Japan  Seminar,  University  of  Cincinnati  (Center  for  Asian 
Studies,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana);  Paris,  1977,  nos.  83  a-h, 
85  a-1;  Tokuriki,  1978,  pp.  17-19;  New  York,  1979,  nos.  21-22 
Bibliography:  To/7,  Hiho  vol.  6  (Tokyo,  1969),  pi.  43 
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13 

Chit  en 

98.4  x  36.7  cm  (38  %  x  i47/ie") 
Hosomi  Minoru,  Osaka 


Chitcn,  the  earth  deity,  derives  from  the  Hindu  god 
of  the  earth,  Prithivf.  As  guardian  of  the  nadir  ol  the 
celestial  sphere,  he  is  here  mounted  at  the  left  of 
a  four-panel  screen  on  which  Bonten  (no.  16),  who 
guards  the  zenith,  is  mounted  at  the  right.  In  his  left 
hand  he  holds  a  bowl  of  flowers,  probably  peonies, 
an  attribute  which  is  also  described  variously  as  fruit, 
usually  myrobalans,  representing  produce  of  the  earth. 
His  right  hand  is  held  wrist  upward,  palm  outward 
in  the  gesture,  or  mudra,  which  grants  absence  of  fear. 


wO  .^jl:     .  1 
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14 

Emma-ten 

98.2  x  35.4  cm  (j8%  x  i31%6") 
Hosomi  Minoru,  Osaka 

Emma-ten  derives  from  Yama,  the  Hindu  lord  of  hell. 
He  is  also  guardian  of  the  south.  He  holds  a  staff 
in  his  left  hand  which  is  topped  by  a  crescent  which 
holds  a  bodhisattva's  head.  He  has  a  halo  which  is 
fully  ringed  with  flames  and  each  of  his  feet  stands  on 
a  lotus  blossom.  The  version  of  Emma-ten  in  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  has  an  entirely  different 
facial  expression  since  the  colorist  painted  Emma-ten's 
lips  closed  over  his  ungainly  buck  teeth. 
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15 

T  ahhaku-ten 

98.5  x  35.4  cm  (381%fl  x  i3ir/i«") 
Hosomi  Minoru,  Osaka 

Taishaku-ten  derives  from  Indra,  the  Hindu  god 
of  rain  and  justice.  Taishaku-ten  is  the  guardian  of 
the  east.  He  is  portrayed  with  three  eyes  and  he  holds 
a  single-pointed  vajra  (to\o-sho) ,  symbolizing  the 
oneness  of  the  universe,  in  his  right  hand  and  a  bowl 
in  his  left.  This  is  the  only  deity  in  the  set  that  is 
portrayed  frontally. 
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16 

Bonten 

98.5  x  35.4  cm  (38iyw  x  i3iyi6") 
Hosomi  Minoru,  Osaka 

Bonten  derives  from  the  Hindu  creator  god,  Brahma. 
Guardian  of  the  zenith  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
he  has  four  arms  and  four  heads,  each  with  a  third 
eye.  The  top  head  is  smaller  than  the  other  three. 
The  lower  left  hand  holds  a  vase,  an  attribute  of  the 
god  Brahma  who  is  said  to  have  used  it  when 
he  created  the  world.  The  lower  right  hand  is  held 
down,  palm  outward  in  the  hand  gesture,  or  mudra, 
of  charity,  symbolizing  the  charity  of  the  Buddha. 
The  upper  left  hand  holds  a  lotus,  one  of  the  oldest 
Buddhist  symbols.  The  upper  right  hand  holds  the 
vajra  staff  used  to  protect  and  defend  the  doctrine, 
which  bears  an  inscription  in  three  parts  giving  the 
date  and  location  of  the  temple  for  which  the  blocks 
were  carved. 
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17 

Futen 

98.5  x  35.4  cm  (38l:Ki6  x  13W) 
Hosomi  Minoru,  Osaka 

Futen,  the  wind  deity,  derives  from  the  Hindu 
wind  god,  Vayu.  Guardian  of  the  northwest,  Futen 
is  represented  looking  to  his  right,  wearing  a  crown 
and  holding  a  staff.  The  staff  finial  is  a  crescent  moon 
holding  a  sun  with  elaborate  ribbons  attached. 
In  an  incomplete  set  of  the  Juni-ten  from  the 
Muromachi  period  (1392-1568),  Futen  is  represented 
as  a  bareheaded  old  man  looking  to  his  left  (Kyoto, 
1970,  pi.  16;  Paris,  1977,  no.  84^). 
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18 

Rasatsu-ten 

98.4  x  35.4  cm  (38%  x  i31%8w) 
Hosomi  Minoru,  Osaka 


Rasatsu-ten  derives  from  the  Hindu  god  Ravana, 
king  of  the  Raksasas,  or  evil  spirits.  Guardian  of  the 
southwest,  he  is  depicted  as  a  bearded  man  in  armor 
with  his  hair  standing  on  end.  His  right  hand 
holds  a  sword  and  his  left  hand  is  raised  in  a  sign  of 
Esoteric  Buddhism.  He  is  rarely  shown  except 
in  a  group. 
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Ishana-ten 

98.5  x  35.4  cm  {i&yw  x  l^Wia") 
Hosomi  Minoru,  Osaka 

Ishana-ten  derives  from  the  Hindu  god  Isana  or 
a  form  of  Siva.  Guardian  of  the  northeast,  he  is 
represented  as  a  fierce-looking  man  with  three  eyes, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a  trident  and  in  his  left 
a  bowl  level  with  his  chest.  His  elaborate  ornaments 
include  a  crown,  armbands,  bracelets,  and  a  necklace 
with  a  skull  strung  at  the  center. 
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Katen 

98.5  x  35.4  cm  (38'%o  x  1 3ir/io") 
Hosomi  Minoiu,  Osaka 

Katen,  the  fire  deity,  derives  from  the  Hindu  god 
of  fire,  Agni.  Guardian  of  the  southeast,  he  is 
represented  as  a  four-armed,  bearded  old  man 
surrounded  by  flames.  The  upper  right  hand  holds 
a  rosary,  the  left,  a  staff.  The  lower  right  hand  holds  a 
triangular  fire  emblem  against  his  chest  and 
the  left,  a  bottle. 

A  similar  but  smaller  hand-colored  woodcut  from 
the  Muromachi  period  (1392-1568)  represents  Katen 
holding  the  same  four  attributes,  but  with  a  leafy 
staff  and  with  his  hair  blown  to  his  right  in  a 
triangular  shape  (Kyoto,  1970,  pi.  15;  Paris,  1977, 
no.  84b).  That  woodcut  was  based  on  another 
very  fine  printed  version,  which  is  the  largest  woodcut 
of  Katen  from  the  early  Muromachi  period  (Ishida, 
1961,  no.  13;  Ishida,  1964,  no.  13). 
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21 

Gatten 

105. i  x  37.7  cm  (41  'a  x  14%") 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Kate  S.  Buckingham  Collection 


Gatten,  the  moon  deity,  derives  from  the  Hindu 
moon  god,  Chandra.  Gatten  holds  a  stand  supporting 
a  crystalline  globe  in  which  a  rabbit,  traditionally 
associated  with  the  moon  in  folklore,  is  shown.  In  one 
of  his  antecedent  lives,  the  Buddha  had  been  a  rabbit 
and  had  thrown  himself  into  a  fire  to  be  food  for 
the  Hindu  god  Indra,  who  was  disguised  as  a  beggar. 
In  gratitude  for  this  sacrifice,  Indra  drew  a  rabbit 
on  the  moon. 

Gatten  is  typically  shown  in  profile  to  the  right, 
but  he  is  portrayed  trontally  in  an  unpublished 
woodcut  from  the  Edo  period  (1603- 1868),  in  the 
Uchida  collection,  Kyoto.  Hiratsuka  illustrated  a 
line  drawing  of  another  early  Muromachi  (1392-1568) 
example  of  Gatten,  formerly  in  the  Hosho-in,  Nagoya, 
seen  in  three-quarter  view  (Ishida,  1961,  p.  i8oe). 


22 

Suiten 

105.5  x  37-5  cm  (41  l/i  x  '4%") 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Kate  S.  Buckingham  Collection 

Suiten,  the  water  deity,  derives  from  the  Hindu  god 
of  waters,  Varuna.  Guardian  of  the  west,  he  is 
represented  holding  a  vajra-hilted  sword  in  his 
right  hand  and  an  erect,  coiled  cobra  in  his  left. 
His  headdress  is  pictured  with  seven  snakes.  Standing 
on  a  giant  tortoise,  Suiten  is  the  only  deity  in  this  set 
depicted  with  his  traditional  vehicle.  Another  smaller, 
printed  version  of  Suiten  from  the  later  Muromachi 
period  (1392-1568)  shows  the  deity  frontally  without 
the  vehicle  (Kyoto,  1970,  no.  17;  Paris,  1977,  no.  84c). 
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Nichi-ten 

105.5  x  37-5  cm  (41  !4  x  14%") 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Kate  S.  Buckingham  Collection 

Nichi-ten,  the  sun  deity,  derives  from  the  Hindu 
sun  god,  Surya.  He  is  represented  holding  in  his 
left  hand  a  long-stemmed  lotus  and  in  his  right, 
a  disk  with  the  sunbird,  a  three-legged  rooster  which 
is  supposed  to  inhabit  the  stin. 
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Bishamon-ten 

96.8  x  35  cm  (38  Vs  x  13/4") 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Gift  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr. 

Bishamon-ten  derives  from  the  Hindu  god  of  wealth, 
Vais'ravana-Kuvera.  As  guardian  of  the  north,  he  is 
depicted  as  a  bearded  man  in  armor  and  helmet 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a  lance  surmounted  by 
the  three  wish-fulfilling  jewels  and  in  his  left  hand 
a  miniature  stupa,  or  pagoda-shaped  reliquary,  his 
chief  attribute,  representing  the  law  of  Buddha  that 
he  has  pledged  to  defend.  Bishamon-ten  has  been  so 
popular  over  the  centuries  that  he  is  often  depicted 
by  himself  (see  nos.  5,  25,  26). 
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Bishamon-ten 

Early  fifteenth  century 

Muromachi  period  (i 392-1 568) 

1 1. mil  colored  woodblock  print,  hanging  scroll 

74.5  X  32.5  Cm  (29%  X  I21%6") 

Tokuriki  Tomikichiro,  Kyoto 


This  impressive  early  fifteenth-century  Bishamon-ten, 
one  of  the  Twelve  Heavenly  Beings  (Juni-ten),  was 
printed  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  evidence  that  at 
this  early  period  large  paper  sheets  were  being 
produced.  The  Juni-ten  in  the  early  set  from  the 
Hosomi  collection,  Osaka  (see  nos.  13-20),  had  each 
been  printed  on  four  separate  pieces  of  paper  which 
were  joined.  The  coloring  of  this  Bishamon-ten  is 
in  an  early  style,  predominately  vermilion  and  brown, 
which  is  similar  to  the  set  of  the  Juni-ten  from 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  (see  nos.  21-23). 

The  lotus  pad  on  which  Bishamon-ten  stands  was 
decorated  by  hand  in  a  geometric  grid  pattern  and 
a  cloud  motif  was  drawn  by  hand  behind  the 
lower  part  of  the  figure.  The  same  hand-drawn 
additions  of  the  grid  and  clouds  are  features  of 
a  version  of  the  Juni-ten  god  of  earth,  Chiten,  in  the 
Hiratsuka  collection,  Tokyo  (Ishida,  1961,  no.  12; 
Ishida,  1964,  no.  12),  which  may  have  been  originally 
from  the  same  set  as  this  image.  That  Chiten  is  also 
painted  in  a  color  scheme  of  brown  and  vermilion 
with  the  addition  of  shell  white  pigment  (gojun )  to 
the  body  and  is  approximately  the  same  size.  There  is 
a  woodblock  print  of  Futen,  the  god  of  wind,  another 
Juni-ten  deity,  in  the  Hakone  Museum  which  probably 
was  originally  part  of  a  set  with  this  Bishamon-ten 
and  the  Tokyo  Chiten.  Its  coloring  and  the  pattern  of 
flames  around  the  halo  are  similar  and  the 
composition  size  (approximately  75  x  33  cm, 
30  x  13")  also  matches. 

Published:  Ishida,  1961,  no.  15;  Ishida,  1964,  no.  15;  Tokuriki, 
1978,  p.  15 
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Bishamon-ten 

Early  fifteenth  century 
Muromachi  period  (i 392-1 568) 
Hand-colored  woodblock  print,  hanging  scroll 
81.7  x  32.4  cm  (32%«  x  1 2 '4") 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  Purchased:  Elizabeth  Wandell 
Smith  Fund 

This  Bishamon-ten  is  printed  from  the  same  block  as 
the  Kyoto  example  (no.  25).  It  is  not  clear  how  many 
other  single  guardian  figures  may  have  been  carved 
to  accompany  it,  but  it  has  long  been  supposed 
that  it  was  part  of  a  set  of  the  Juni-ten,  or  the  Twelve 
Heavenly  Beings,  used  in  a  Shingon  temple.  The  color 
is  thicker  and  more  variegated — red,  slate  blue, 
brown,  orange,  gold  ( \indei),  shell  white  pigment 
( gojun ),  and  purple — than  the  Kyoto  example,  which 
is  also  printed  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  The 
Philadelphia  Bishamon-ten  has  been  proposed  as 
a  mate  for  a  hand-colored  version  of  another  Juni-ten 
deity,  Rasatsu-ten,  from  the  Takamizawa  collection, 
Tokyo  (Paris,  1977,  no.  86),  but  this  is  not  likely 
since  the  Philadelphia  image  is  colored  with  stronger 
pigments.  The  colors  of  the  Tokyo  Rasatsu-ten  are 
muted  blues,  yellows,  and  reds.  The  Philadelphia 
Bishamon-ten  stands  out  as  a  fine  example  of  expert 
carving  and  hand-coloring  within  the  tradition  of 
Buddhist  printing. 

Published:  Stern,  1969,  pi.  1 
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Diamond  Mandala 

Muromachi  period  (i 392-1568) 

Hand -colored  woodblock  print  with  cut  gold  ( \irikflne), 
hanging  scroll 

83.5  x  69.5  cm  (32%  x  27%") 
Tokuriki  Tomikichiro,  Kyoto 


The  Diamond  mandala  (Kongokai  mandara)  is  the 
companion  of  the  Womb  mandala  (Taizokai 
mandara)  (see  no.  28)  and  together  they  make  up 
the  mandala  of  the  Two  Worlds  (Ryogai  mandara), 
a  visual  manifestation  of  all  the  psychic  energy  of 
the  cosmos  represented  in  diagrammatic  form. 
Large-scale  images  such  as  this  one  were  in  the 
Muromachi  period  (1392-1568)  surrogate  paintings. 
The  printed  image  was  the  skeleton  over  which  the 
relatively  thick  gouache-like  paints  were  applied. 
The  woodblock-printed  impression  simply  speeded  up 
the  production  process  by  supplying  the  underlying 
composition. 

The  Diamond  mandala  is  distinguished  by  the 
arrangement  of  its  myriad  Buddhas,  usually  more  than 
three  times  as  many  as  in  the  Womb  mandala,  in 
nine  small  mandalas  of  equal  size  in  three  rows 
of  three  each.  Dainichi,  the  supreme  deity  of 
Esoteric  Buddhism,  is  the  largest  deity  shown. 
He  alone  fills  the  top  center  square. 

Three  other  printed  Diamond  mandalas  from  the 
Muromachi  period  with  compositions  similar  to 
this  one  are  known  (Paris,  1977,  no.  93a;  Tokuriki, 
1978,  pi.  94;  Hakone  Museum,  Shiro  Muraguchi 
collection).  Indeed,  Diamond  mandalas  typically  show 
less  variation  than  Womb  mandalas.  The  Diamond 
mandala  is  based  on  the  Diamond  Crown  Sutra 
(Kongocho-kyo),  probably  composed  in  southeastern 
India  about  the  seventh  century. 

Published:  Ishida,  1961,  no.  166;  Ishida,  1964,  no.  1 13; 
Tokuriki,  1968,  pi.  7;  Tokuriki,  1978,  p.  25 
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Womb  Mandala 


Muromachi  period  (i 392-1 568) 

Hand-colored  woodblock  print  with  cut  gold  (kjrikjtne), 
hanging  scroll 

83.5  x  69.5  cm  (32%  x  27%") 
Tokuriki  Tomikichiro,  Kyoto 


The  Womb  mandala  (Taizokai  mandara)  is  a 
schematic  diagram  of  one  aspect  of  the  universe  and 
as  such  has  been  a  fundamental  iconic  type  in 
Esoteric  Buddhist  ceremonies,  particularly  those  of 
the  Shingon  and  Tendai  sects  in  Japan  since  the 
ninth  century.  On  the  eastern  side  of  a  sanctuary, 
a  Womb  mandala  was  hung  and  on  the  western  side 
facing  it,  a  Diamond  mandala  (see  no.  27),  flanking 
a  central  altar.  These  two  mandalas  were  thought 
to  comprise  the  entire  cosmos.  The  Womb  mandala  is 
a  pictorial  representation  of  the  Vairocana  Sutra 
(Dainichi-kyo),  which  was  probably  compiled  in 
western  India  in  the  seventh  century.  It  is  thought 
to  predate  the  Diamond  mandala. 

In  the  center  of  the  Womb  mandala  is  the  Buddha 
Dainichi  Nyorai,  the  central  figure  of  Esoteric 
Buddhism  and  the  divine  essence  that  gives  birth  to 
all  other  Buddhist  deities  and  to  life  itself.  Here 
he  is  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  Buddhas,  with  the 
most  important  situated  closer  to  him  on  the  eight 
red  lotus  petals  in  the  central  gold  square.  Scores  of 
lesser  Buddhas  are  positioned  on  the  blue  ground 
around  this  central  square.  The  diagram  emanates 
outward  with  lesser  deities  in  red  bands  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  this  blue  square.  Another  square 
of  deities  on  a  gold  ground  and  a  final,  crowded 
square  of  beings  in  the  outer  green  border  complete 
the  presentation  of  Dainichi's  world.  This  mandala  is 
essentially  a  pattern  of  concentric  squares  in  which 
religious  significance  is  indicated  according  to 
size  and  position  of  images. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Muromachi  period 
(1392-1568),  elaborate  compositions  like  this  one 
were  hand-painted  on  paper  with  a  block-printed 
image  serving  as  a  guide  for  the  overpainting  and,  in 
particularly  fine  examples  like  this  one,  for  the 
application  of  cut  gold  (kjrihane).  The  key  block 
printed  the  outlines  of  all  the  figures  and  designs  and 
guided  the  artist  in  maintaining  iconographic 
accuracy  in  standardization  of  the  complex  image. 
But  the  key-block  impression  was  obscured  beneath 
the  heavy  overpainting  and  can  be  seen  only  by 
careful  examination  of  those  areas  where  the  paint 
has  chipped  away. 

The  mandalas  of  the  Two  Worlds,  both  Womb 
and  Diamond  Worlds,  are  sometimes  printed  together 
from  one  block  to  symbolize  the  form  of  the 
real  world.  The  painting,  or  hand-coloring,  of 
the  mandalas  of  the  Two  Worlds  is  usually  less 


prominent  in  the  later  period,  revealing  more  of  the 
woodblock  image.  Four  other  printed  Womb  mandalas 
from  the  Muromachi  period  (1392-1568)  with 
similar  compositions  are  known  (Ishida,  1961,  no.  16; 
Ishida,  1964,  no.  16;  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  Albert  M.  Bender  Collection;  Paris,  1977, 
no.  93b;  Tokuriki,  1978,  pi.  95).  There  is  a  unique 
woodblock  print  of  the  Womb  mandala  from 
Hdsho-in,  Nagoya,  dated  1232,  which  has  a  different 
composition  (Ishida,  1961,  no.  128;  Ishida,  1964, 
no.  91).  A  fragment  from  a  Kamakura-period 
( 1 185-1336)  woodblock  print  of  the  Womb  mandala 
from  the  Toshodai-ji,  Nara,  is  also  composed 
dilferently  (Ishida,  1961,  no.  130;  Ishida,  1964,  no.  92). 

The  need  for  many  mandalas,  not  only  for  public 
ceremonies,  but  also  for  private  meditations,  gave 
impetus  to  the  production  of  woodblock  prints  in  the 
Muromachi  period  (1392-1568).  With  more  than 
three  hundred  seventy-five  deities  in  this  Womb 
mandala  to  depict,  printing  from  a  woodblock  guide 
would  have  been  an  efficient  way  to  complete  many 
mandalas  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  copying  the 
composition  by  hand  from  existing  drawings 
or  paintings. 

Published:  Kyoto,  1969,  pi.  132;  Tokuriki,  1978,  p.  27 
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Thirteen  Buddhas 

Momoyama  period  (i 568-1603) 
Hand-colored  woodblock  print,  hanging  scroll 
42.3  x  19. 1  cm  (16%  x  754") 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Clarence  Buckingham 
(  a  illection 

From  the  Muromachi  period  (  1 568-1603),  the 
Thirteen  Buddhas  (Jusanbutsu)  have  been  printed, 
in  a  variety  of  similar  compositions  of  different  sizes, 
providing  reassurance  to  the  bereaved  that  a  heavenly 
host  would  attend  the  deceased.  The  heavenly  host 
was  composed  of  five  Buddhas:  Amida  (center  of 
lowest  row),  Dainichi,  Yakushi,  Sakyamuni,  and 
Miroku.  The  Buddhas  were  joined  by  Fudo  Myo-o, 
one  of  the  Radiant  Kings  (to  the  right  of  Amida 
in  the  lowest  row)  and  seven  bodhisattvas:  Kannon 
(to  the  left  of  Amida  in  the  lowest  row),  Monju, 
Fugen,  Jizo,  Kokuzo,  Seishi,  and  Ashuku. 
Traditionally  in  Buddhist  iconography,  the  image  of 
Amida  is  always  in  the  center  of  the  lowest  row 
with  Kannon  and  Fudo  on  the  left  and  right 
respectively  and  with  the  other  deities  in  more  or  less 
standard  locations.  In  some  compositions  of  this 
subject  the  individual  deities  are  easy  to  pick  out, 
but  here  they  are  so  compressed  that  the  attributes 
and  symbolic  gestures  (mudras)  which  would  identify 
them  are  hidden.  Jizo's  shaven  head,  his  ringed  staff 
(sha\ujd),  and  wish-granting  jewel  are  apparent, 
however,  just  above  Fudo.  It  was  Fudd's  duty  to 
meet  the  soul  at  death  and  to  look  after  it  for  the  first 
week.  Jizo  looked  after  the  soul  of  the  deceased  for 
the  fifth  week.  Each  deity  had  assignments  which 
extended  the  period  of  watchfulness  over  the  soul 
for  seven  years.  During  the  Edo  period  (1603-1868) 
the  Thirteen  Buddhas  became  another  sort  of  popular 
raigo,  or  composition  in  which  Buddhist  deities 
came  to  welcome  and  escort  the  soul  of  the  deceased 
to  paradise. 

The  coloring  here  is  by  hand  with  touches  of 
light  brown  and  light  violet.  Tradition  does  permit 
some  freedom  as  to  how  to  color  the  robes,  decorate 
the  halos,  or  compose  the  clouds.  Here  the  carver's 
and  colorist's  treatment  of  details,  though  lively,  is 
somewhat  perfunctory.  This  print  was  probably 
distributed  for  a  small  fee  to  visitors  at  a  Buddhist 
temple  where  the  block  was  printed  for  decades,  if 
not  for  hundreds  of  years.  Unfortunately,  the  name  of 
the  specific  temple  from  which  the  print  comes 
has  been  lost.  It  was  originally  mounted  as  a  small 
hanging  scroll  (\a\emono) ,  the  border  design  of 
which  was  also  printed  from  a  woodblock. 

Published:  Helen  C.  Gunsaulus,  The  Clarence  Buckingham 
Collection  of  Japanese  Prints,  vol.  1,  The  Primitives  (Chicago, 
1955).  P-  73 

Bibliography:  Ishida,  1961,  nos.  io,  165;  Ishida,  1964,  nos. 
10,  112 
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Portrait  of  Kobo  Dais  hi 

Late  sixteenth  century 
Momoyama  period  (1568-1603) 
I  land-colored  woodblock  print 
51.7  x  27.1  cm  (20%  x  io^s") 

The  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco,  Achenbach 
Foundation  for  Graphic  Arts 

This  late  sixteenth-century  hand-colored  woodcut 
faithfully  follows  traditional  renderings  of  the  great 
Japanese  priest  Kukai,  known  posthumously  as  Kobo 
Daishi  (774-835),  who  went  to  China  in  804  and 
founded  the  Shingon  school  of  Esoteric  Buddhism 
upon  his  return  to  Japan  in  806.  Although  the 
specific  archetype,  or  master  portrait,  on  which 
subsequent  images  of  Kobo  Daishi  were  based  has 
not  yet  been  determined,  paintings  of  him  on  silk  are 
known  from  the  thirteenth  century,  which  were, 
in  turn,  based  on  Chinese  portraits  of  patriarchs  that 
Kobo  Daishi  himself  had  brought  back  from  China. 

Sitting  with  his  legs  folded  beneath  him  in  a 
Chinese-style  armchair,  Kobo  Daishi  holds  the  vajra, 
or  thunderbolt,  a  symbol  of  indestructible  power, 
in  his  right  hand  and  prayer  beads  in  his  left. 
Beneath  the  chair  are  his  neatly  positioned  Chinese 
slippers  and  the  \undika  vase,  a  symbol  of 
compassion.  Of  note  is  the  prominent  circle  enclosing 
the  Sanskrit  letter  A  on  a  lotus  pod,  which  is 
seen  directly  above  the  priest's  head.  This  Sanskrit  A 
is  the  seed  syllable  (blja)  that  evokes  the  Dainichi 
Buddha,  the  central  figure  of  the  Esoteric  Buddhist 
pantheon.  Shingon  Buddhism  teaches  that  the  universe 
is  a  spiritual  manifestation  of  the  Dainichi  Buddha, 
who  can  be  invoked  by  chanting  Sanskrit  syllables 
for  earth  (A),  water  (Bi),  fire  (Ra),  air  (Un),  and 
mind  (Ken),  basic  elements  of  the  Buddhist  universe. 

The  lines  of  the  woodblock  were  skillfully  carved 
to  give  a  realistic  flow  and  billow  to  the  robe  of 
the  priest  and  a  quiet  determination  to  his  expression. 
The  print  is  partly,  and  quite  casually,  hand-colored 
with  a  red  lead  pigment  known  in  Japan  as  tan. 
Although  woodblock  prints  of  Kobo  Daishi  are  rare 
before  the  seventeenth  century,  in  later  centuries 
they  abound,  perhaps  due  to  the  popularization  of  his 
pilgrimage  route  on  Shikoku  Island,  which  Japanese 
from  all  over  the  country  followed  and  which 
occasioned  woodblock-printed  mementos  (see  no.  67). 

Bibliography:  Tokushi,  1923,  no.  13;  Horiguchi,  1 93 1 ,  no.  67; 
Ishida,  1 96 1 ,  nos.  20,  152;  Ishida,  1964,  nos.  20,  102;  Theodore 
Bowie,  "A  Portrait  of  Kobo  Daishi,"  in  A  Tribute  to  Henry 
Radford  Hope  (Bloomington,  Ind.,  1966);  Paris,  1977,  no.  128 
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Illustrated  Life  of  Kobo  Daishi 

Early  seventeenth  century 
Edo  period  (1603-1868) 

Hand-colored  woodblock  prints,  three  scrolls  from  set  of  ten 
Height  of  scrolls  29  cm  (11  %") 

The  Marv  and  Jackson  Burke  Foundation,  Inc.,  New  York 


This  set  of  ten  woodblock-printed  scrolls  from  the 
early  Edo  period  (1603-1868)  closely  follows  earlier 
printed  versions  illustrating  the  life  of  the  great 
priest  Kukai  (774-835),  known  as  Kobo  Daishi. 
Printed  versions  were  most  commonly  based  on 
simplified  versions  of  a  set  of  painted  scrolls  of  1319 
(Ishida,  1961,  no.  28).  The  numerous  painted  and 
printed  scroll  sets  illustrating  Kiikai's  life  may  have 
served  itinerant  minstrels  in  Japan  who  traveled 
around  the  country  reciting  and  bringing  to  life 
the  stories  associated  with  the  Buddhist  faith.  Each 
scroll  of  this  set  has  six  to  ten  illustrations  after 
sections  of  text  and  is  about  twenty-two  feet  (6.7  m) 
long.  There  are  ninety-two  illustrated  sections  in  all, 
beginning  with  an  illustration  of  an  Indian  saint 
who  had  appeared  in  a  dream  to  the  parents 
of  Kobo  Daishi. 

Published:  Ishida,  1 961 ,  nos.  275,  278 

Bibliography:  Toda  Kenji,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  Illustrated  Books  in  the  Ryerson  Library  of  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  (Chicago,  1931),  pp.  21-25;  Ishida, 
1961,  nos.  28,  29,  273-74,  276-77,  279-81 ;  Ishida,  1964,  nos. 
28,  29.  169-71;  Barbara  Ruch,  "Medieval  Jongleurs  and 
the  Making  of  a  National  Literature,"  in  John  Hall  and  Takeshi 
Toyoda,  fapart  in  the  Muromachi  Age  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  1977); 
Paris,  1977,  no.  92 
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Kukai  Testing  His  Faith 

The  scene  illustrated  from  scroll  one  shows  the 
boy  Kukai  as  he  throws  himself  from  a  precipice 
to  test  his  determination  to  become  a  Buddhist 
priest.  A  flying  bodhisattva  holds  out  a  scarf  in  which 
to  rescue  the  plummeting  boy. 
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Kukai 

The  scene  illustrated  from  the  second  scroll  depicts 
Kukai  starting  his  voyage  to  China  in  804  with  the 
envoy  to  the  T'ang  court,  Fujiwara  Kadonomaro. 
In  China,  Kukai  studied  with  the  Esoteric  master 
Hui-Kuo,  who  died  in  805.  Kukai  mastered  the 
doctrine  and  returned  to  Japan  in  806  to  spread  the 
philosophy  of  Esoteric  Buddhism.  The  print  is  hand- 
colored  with  orange,  green,  blue,  brown,  purple, 
and  white  (gofun). 
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The  Death  of  Kukai 

The  scene  illustrated  from  scroll  nine  depicts  the 
death  of  Kukai  in  835  at  age  sixty-two  on  the 
twenty-first  day  of  the  third  month.  A  group  of 
ten  mourning  disciples  accompanies  the  open 
palanquin  on  which  he  sits,  carried  by  two  of  the 
priests.  They  are  taking  Kukai  to  Okuno-in, 
the  innermost  sanctuary  on  Koyasan  (Mount  Koya). 
It  is  popularly  believed  that  Kukai  never  really  died, 
but  sleeps  in  his  tomb  waiting  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world  and  the  coming  of  the  future  Buddha, 
Miroku,  in  whose  company  he  will  reappear. 
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Descent  of  the  Amida  Triad  and 
Twenty-Five  Bodhisattvas 

Edo  period  (i  603-1  868) 

I  land-colored  woodblock  print 

52.3  x  29.2  cm  (20%6  x  11  Vl") 

Dr.  James  G.  Zimmer,  University  of  Rochester,  New  York 


The  extensive  use  of  gold  paint  (}{jndei)  and  white 
pigment  (gojun)  against  a  flat  black  ground  gives  this 
color  woodcut  of  the  Descent  of  the  Buddha  a  strikingly 
beautiful  appearance.  A  golden  Amida  Buddha 
descends  against  a  night  sky  to  welcome  the  deceased 
and  escort  them  back  with  him  to  paradise  as 
promised  in  the  nineteenth  vow  of  the  Sutra  of  the 
Teaching  of  Infinite  Life  (Muryoju-kyo).  Two 
attendant  bodhisattvas,  Kannon  and  Seishi,  are  in 
the  foreground.  Kannon  holds  a  lotus  throne  on  which 
to  receive  the  soul  and  Seishi's  hands  are  held 
in  the  gesture  of  prayer.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
believer,  both  bodhisattvas  are  labeled  in  the 
cartouches  within  their  halos,  as  are  the  twenty- 
five  bodhisattvas  in  the  accompanying  chorus 
of  musicians  and  dancers.  Their  mood  is  dignified 
but  joyous.  Flower  petals  scatter  here  and  there 
and  scarves  are  blown  in  the  breeze.  Ten  tiny  Buddhas 
float  in  space  at  the  upper  right  of  the  group  of 
bodhisattvas.  A  conventionalized  Edo-period 
(1603-1868)  rendering  of  the  sun  and  moon  on 
clouds  is  shown.  A  raigo  like  this  woodcut  would 
have  been  shown  to  a  person  on  his  deathbed  to 
encourage  him  to  say  his  prayers,  even  at  the  last 
minute,  and  assure  his  rebirth  in  paradise. 

The  Buddha's  hands  are  in  the  gesture  of 
welcoming  to  paradise,  the  right  hand  up,  the  left 
hand  down,  index  fingers  touching  thumbs.  Two  rays 
of  light  emanate  from  the  Buddha's  urna,  or 
tuft  of  hair  between  his  eyebrows,  which  is  a  sign 
of  enlightenment.  Paintings  similar  to  this  print 
with  the  Buddha  trinity  and  twenty-five  bodhisattvas 
known  from  the  Kamakura  (1 185-1336)  and 
Muromachi  period  (1392-1568)  are  the  prototypes  of 
this  theme  of  the  welcoming  descent,  or  raigo. 

Bibliography:  Okazaki,  1977,  pp.  94ft 
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Daiitoku  Myo-o  Riding  a  Bull  into  the  Sea 

Seventeenth  century 
Edo  period  (1603-1868) 
Hand-colored  woodblock  print 
50  x  27.8  cm  (igu/i6  x  11") 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Gift  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr. 


Daiitoku  Myo-o,  one  of  the  Five  Radiant  Kings 
(Godai  Myo-o),  was  introduced  from  India  through 
China  to  Japan  with  early  Esoteric  Buddhism.  By  the 
twelfth  century,  he  was  the  focus  of  a  special  ritual 
in  Japan  in  which  he,  as  defender  of  the  faith, 
provided  a  vision  of  enlightenment  by  plunging  into 
the  sea  of  existence.  His  popularity  was  revived  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  evidenced  by  popular  prints 
such  as  this  one. 

Resolute  but  precariously  balanced  on  a  pillow 
on  the  back  of  his  bull,  which  is  diving  head  first 
into  a  turbulent  sea,  Daiitoku  Myo-o  epitomizes 
courage.  Typically,  he  has  six  mighty  legs,  six 
dreadful  faces,  and  six  muscular  arms.  His  hands 
hold  his  weapons,  poised,  ready  for  action.  The 
swirl  of  flames  around  his  body  indicates  the  speed 
with  which  he  will  accomplish  his  mission. 

Because  the  design  of  this  woodblock  print  is 
so  similar  to  a  better  known  version  in  the  Fogg 
Art  Museum,  these  two  seventeenth-century  examples 
of  Daiitoku  Myo-o  Riding  a  Bull  into  the  Sea 
provide  an  interesting  comparison.  The  Fogg 
example  had  originally  been  thought  to  be  a  painting 
rather  than  a  print  because  all  the  printed  lines 
had  been  gone  over  with  a  brush  and  fairly  thick 
pigments  applied  to  the  print.  This  type  of  print 
served  as  a  surrogate  painting.  Indeed,  the  importance 
of  this  work  as  a  painting  is  indicated  by  its  inclusion 
in  the  exhibition  of  important  Japanese  Buddhist 
paintings  from  Western  collections  (New  York,  1979, 
no.  23).  In  comparison  it  is  immediately  obvious 
that  the  example  in  this  exhibition  is  clearly  a 
woodblock  print.  The  energy  of  the  carved  woodblock 
lines  is  dramatically  apparent.  The  thin  wash  of 
faded  colors  does  not  obscure  the  unique  quality  of 
the  carved  line.  Iconographically,  the  two  printed 
versions  are  very  much  alike  except  that  in  this 
example  Daiitoku  holds  a  single-pointed  lance  in 
front,  whereas  in  the  Fogg  version  he  holds  a 
three-pronged  trident. 

Published:  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1948,  no.  46 

Bibliography:  Blanche  W.  Magurn,  "Daiitoku  Myo-6,"  Bulletin 

of  the  Fogg  Museum  of  Art,  vol.  10,  no.  1  (November  1942), 

pp.  14-23;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1948,  no.  26;  New  York,  1979,  no.  23 
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The  Death  of  the  Buddha 

Before  1687 

Edo  period  (1603-1868) 
Woodblock  print,  hanging  scroll 
57.2  x  36.2  cm  (22 Vi  x  14'A") 
Private  collection 


The  anniversary  of  the  Buddha  entering  the  final  stage 
of  nirvana  is  celebrated  in  Japan  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  second  lunar  month.  On  this  day  temples 
display  their  paintings  and  prints  of  this  subject, 
as  do  devout  families,  to  commemorate  the  transition 
of  the  historical  Buddha  Sakyamuni  from  mortal  to 
eternal  being.  A  number  of  ancient  sutras  describe 
the  event  and  accordingly  an  iconography  has  been 
established  and  followed,  with  certain  variations, 
through  the  centuries.  It  is,  like  the  Crucifixion 
in  Christian  art,  the  single  most  significant 
image  of  Buddhist  art  and  as  such  has  been  central 
to  Buddhism  of  many  sects  in  many  lands. 

The  event  is  depicted  on  a  cloudy  night  under 
a  full  moon  in  a  grove  of  sal  trees,  usually  eight. 
The  Buddha  lies  on  a  platform  on  his  right  side 
facing  north  with  his  right  hand  behind  his  head. 
His  entourage  bears  witness  in  various  states  of  grief, 
curiosity,  or  calm  understanding.  The  Ten  Great 
Disciples  (Ju  Dai-deshi);  a  host  of  bodhisattvas — 
Kannon,  Seishi,  Jizo,  Miroku,  Fugen,  Kongoshu,  and 
others;  the  Twelve  Heavenly  Beings  (Juni-ten); 
the  four  guardians  of  the  cardinal  points;  and  lay 
believers,  like  the  old  woman  at  the  Buddha's  feet, 
are  among  those  usually  included.  Many  of  these 
followers  are  labeled  with  \ana  characters  in 
rectangular  cartouches.  The  Buddha's  mother,  two 
servants,  and  a  monk  appear  on  clouds  at  the  upper 
right  of  the  picture.  An  array  of  several  dozen  birds, 
animals,  and  insects  are  pictured  to  emphasize  the 
universality  of  the  Buddha's  law  (dharma). 

This  woodcut  is  among  seventy-five  printed  images 
of  the  death  of  the  Buddha  researched  and  illustrated 
by  Hiratsuka  Un'ichi  in  Nehan  Kohangashu 
[Collection  of  prints  of  the  death  of  the  Buddha] 
(Tokyo,  1942).  Although  other  prints  of  the  death 
of  the  Buddha  have  been  discovered  since  its 
publication,  Hiratsuka's  book  is  still  a  fascinating 
attempt  to  organize  the  many  prints  of  this  subject 
which  survive  from  the  late  Muromachi  (1392-1568) 
to  the  end  of  the  Edo  period  (1605-1868). 

A  number  of  factors  complicate  the  dating  of  this 
subject  and  are  common  to  research  on  other  Buddhist 
prints  as  well.  The  blocks  were  used  for  decades 


and  when  necessary  new  blocks  were  sometimes  carved 
by  using  an  old  print  pasted  on  the  block  to  serve 
as  the  guide  for  the  engraver.  Some  copies,  therefore, 
are  exactly  the  same  size  and  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  the  original.  Careful  examination,  however,  will 
reveal  differences  between  the  character  of  the  original 
lines  and  those  of  the  recut  copy.  But  with  prints  that 
are  heavily  overpainted,  causing  the  original  woodblock 
lines  to  be  hidden,  such  fine  distinctions  are 
difficult  to  discern.  Some  prints  were  also  hand  colored 
at  a  different  time  than  when  they  were  printed  from 
the  block,  and  hand  coloring  continued  after  the 
introduction  of  color  printing.  Although  these  factors 
make  it  difficult  to  date  individual  prints,  the 
example  shown  here  is  dated  by  Hiratsuka  sometime 
before  1687.  It  is  printed  from  two  woodblocks;  the 
horizontal  seam  where  the  two  images  join  runs 
across  the  top  of  the  Buddha's  bier.  So  many  excited 
persons  and  so  many  animals  crowded  around 
the  bier  add  to  this  printed  version's  remarkable 
intensity.  (See  also  nos.  37,  43,  44,  56.) 

Published:  Hiratsuka,  1942,  no.  10;  Tokuriki,  1978,  pp.  121-22 
Bibliography:  Miiller,  1883,  pp.  277-87;  New  York,  1979,  no.  2 
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The  Death  of  the  Buddha 

Seventeenth  century 
Edo  period  (i  603-1 868) 
Hand-colored  woodblock  print 
55.5  x  36.1  cm  (21  V»  x  14%") 
Private  collection 


This  print  is  from  the  same  block  as  the  previous 
print  (no.  36)  but  has  been  hand-colored.  The  moon 
is  painted  white  to  look  like  a  real  moon  on  the  night 
the  Buddha  died.  The  bodhisattva  Vajrapani,  who 
threw  down  his  diamond  scepter  in  despair,  pulled  out 
his  hair,  and  rolled  in  the  dust  at  the  Buddha's 
death,  is  seen  toward  the  lower  left  margin.  He  is 
traditionally  red  in  color.  In  keeping  with  the  legend, 
the  four  sal  trees  at  the  Buddha's  head  are  green 
and  the  four  at  his  feet  are  yellow.  Although  it  was 
very  popular  to  use  gold  paint  for  Buddha's  body, 
this  more  humble  rendering  is  colored  with  rosy  flesh 
tones.  The  Buddha  was  eighty  years  old  when  he 
died,  but  here  he  appears  to  be  a  robust  young  man, 
since  the  iconic  representation  of  a  god  was 
intended  to  convey  agelessness. 

Ananda,  Buddha's  cousin  and  chief  disciple, 
appears  in  the  foreground  wearing  a  green  and  black 
robe,  sleeping  on  the  ground  facing  away  from 
the  Buddha.  Ananda  has  evidently  understood  that  the 
death  of  the  Buddha  is  the  transition  to  a 
supramundane  state,  so  he  is  very  calm  and  dozes  off 
unperturbed  among  the  distraught  mourners.  Most 
of  the  other  disciples  wear  gray  and  black  robes  and 
grieve  for  their  master. 

The  arrangement  of  this  print  is  similar  to  a 
related  group  of  other  death  of  the  Buddha  prints 
that  vary  slightly  only  in  dimensions  (Hiratsuka, 
1942,  nos.  15,  17).  All  were  based  on  the  same 
painted  prototype. 

Published:  Hiratsuka,  1942,  no.  10;  Tokuriki,  1978,  pp.  121-22 
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Taishaku-ten 

Seventeenth-century  woodblock 
Edo  period  (i  603-1 868) 
Nineteenth-century  impression 
Woodblock  print,  hanging  scroll 
Sheet  129.5  x  48-2  cm  (51  x  19") 
Source:  Daikyo-ji,  Tokyo  prefecture 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Austin,  Pittsburgh 


This  quaint  figure  of  Taishaku-tcn,  the  patron  saint 
of  the  priest  Nichiren  (1222-1282),  has  been  a 
cult  image  for  the  Nichiren  sect  of  Buddhism.  Legend 
has  ascribed  its  original  conception  to  the  great  priest 
Nichiren  himself.  Several  different  versions  exist 
in  different  sizes,  this  being  the  largest.  The  prints 
carry  a  variety  of  signatures  of  various  priests 
who  owned  them  or  who  were  possibly  involved  with 
their  printing  or  distribution. 

The  block  for  this  particular  print  (measuring 
75  X45  cm,  29 yz  x  17%")  is  today  the  main  image 
( honzon )  at  Daikyo-ji,  Shibamata,  near  Tokyo,  and 
is  thought  to  be  the  oldest  surviving  block  of  this 
image.  The  image  of  Taishaku-ten  is  carved  on 
one  side  of  the  block  and  is  printed  as  the  bottom 
portion  of  the  print;  the  daimofyi,  or  sacred  title  of 
the  Lotus  Sutra,  which  became  the  chant  of  the 
Nichiren  sect,  is  carved  in  Nichiren  chirography  with 
his  signature  on  the  other  side  of  the  block  and 
is  printed  as  the  upper  half  of  the  image.  Prints  of 
Taishaku-ten  that  are  less  than  61  centimeters  (24") 
in  height  are  probably  copies  of  this  version. 
The  block  was  lost  sometime  after  the  founding  of 
the  temple  in  1629  but  was  rediscovered  in  1779. 
In  1979  there  was  a  celebration  at  the  temple  to 
commemorate  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of 
its  rediscovery. 

Between  the  legs  of  Taishaku-ten  is  the  signature 
of  the  priest  Nittei,  who  entered  the  Daikyo-ji  in 
1845.  The  written  inscription  along  the  right  margin 
reads  "Taishaku-ten  by  the  brush  of  Koso 
I  Nichiren]"  and  also  "Shibamata  village,"  with  its 
location.  The  inscription  along  the  lower  left  margin 
gives  the  temple  location  "Kyoeizan  Daikyo-ji." 

There  is  a  nick  on  the  left  foot  of  Taishaku-ten, 
perhaps  a  knot  or  flaw  in  the  original  block,  which 
nevertheless  is  faithfully  reproduced  in  many  later 
versions.  There  are  versions  with  a  noticeable  nick 
in  the  sun  above  Taishaku-ten's  head,  but  this  is  not 
so  clearly  seen  here,  perhaps  due  to  heavy  inking 
in  that  area. 

The  carving  style  is  unusual.  Only  the  lines  of 
the  lace  were  carved  in  relief.  The  lines  of  the  body 
were  created  by  roughly  cutting  into  the  area  of 


the  robe,  for  example,  to  indicate  folds.  The  outline 
of  the  figure  itself  is  the  result  of  carving  away 
the  wood  from  the  silhouette  of  Taishaku-ten  in  an 
amateur's  crude  approach  to  woodcarving. 

Published:  Brown,  1924,  pi.  2,  pp.  9,  10;  Paris,  1977,  no.  117 
Bibliography:  William  Anderson,  Japanese  Wood  Engravings, 
Their  History,  Technique  and  Characteristics  (London,  1895), 
p.  33;  Pittsburgh,  1976,  no.  74 
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The  Life  of  the  Priest  Nichiren 

Late  seventeenth  century 
Tenna  (1681-1684) 
Edo  period  (1 603-1 868) 
Hand-colored  woodblock  print 
35.2  x  52.3  cm  (13%  x  20%") 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Gift  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr. 


This  didactic  woodblock  print  illustrates  and  describes 
seventeen  important  events  in  the  life  of  the  great 
Buddhist  priest  Nichiren  (1222-1282),  who  founded 
the  Nichiren  sect  of  Buddhism  (Nichiren-shu)  in 
1253.  It  served  as  a  simple  textbook  for  the  Nichiren 
believer.  Sequentially  numbered  in  columns  from  right 
to  left  and  top  to  bottom,  these  events  are  as  follows: 
(1)  Nichiren's  birth  in  1222  (2)  His  studies  of 
Buddhism  at  an  early  age  (3)  Nichiren  reciting  the 
dahno\u,  later  the  Nichiren  sect  chant,  for  the  first 
time  at  age  twenty-two  (4)  Nichiren  in  a  boat 

(5)  Nichiren  with  a  Buddha  statue  and  sick  person 

(6)  Nichiren  with  his  mother  (7)  Miraculous  sparing 
of  his  life  (8)  Nichiren's  prayer  for  rain  answered 
after  the  long  drought  in  1271  (9)  Nichiren  with 

the  scrolls  of  the  Lotus  Sutra  (10)  Nichiren's  life 
miraculously  saved  when  the  executioner's  sword 
broke  in  his  hands  (11)  Buddha  in  the  plum  tree 


(12)  Casting  the  daimo\u,  written  in  script,  on  the 
waves  to  calm  a  storm  at  sea  (13)  Nichiren's  exile  on 
Sado  Island,  with  his  outer  robe  draped  on  a  pine 
tree  (14)  Praying  on  Mount  Minobu  in  1277  to 
exorcize  a  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dragon  (15)  Death 
of  Nichiren  (see  nos.  45,  68)  (16)  His  followers 
carrying  his  ashes  (17)  His  followers  dividing  up  his 
bones.  The  print  is  lightly  hand-colored  with  pale 
yellow,  green,  gray,  and  tan. 

Another  Edo-period  version  of  this  print  in  the 
Takamizawa  collection,  Tokyo,  includes  twenty-eight 
miraculous  events  in  the  life  of  Nichiren,  each 
described  and  illustrated.  This  version  is  considerably- 
larger  but  is  in  a  similarly  simple  narrative  style, 
typical  of  the  early  Edo  period.  In  the  early 
nineteenth  century  Utagawa  Kuniyoshi  designed  a 
romanticized  series  of  color  woodblock  prints  of  the 
life  of  Nichiren  (see  nos.  50-53). 

Published:  Shimonaka,  1931,  p.  32;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1948, 
no.  38 
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Doeki  (late  seventeenth  to  mid-eighteenth  century) 
The  Birth  and  Washing  of  the  Buddha 

Early  eighteenth  century 

Edo  period  (i  603-1 868) 

Color  woodblock  print 

44.8  x  27.7  cm  (17%  x  ioJ%6") 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Austin,  Pittsburgh 

The  birth  of  the  Buddha  is  pictured  at  the  right 
of  the  top  level  of  the  palace  grounds.  The  washing  of 
the  Buddha  takes  place  to  the  left  of  this.  The 
illustration  follows  the  account  in  the  sutras. 
Buddha's  mother,  Maya,  entered  the  beautiful  garden 
of  Lumbini  with  a  royal  entourage  and  servants. 
Maya  held  a  sal  tree  branch  with  her  right  hand 
and  the  Buddha  was  born,  without  pain  or  illness, 
from  her  right  side.  He  immediately  took  seven  steps, 
gestured  to  heaven  with  his  right  hand  and  to  earth 
with  his  left,  and  said,  "This  birth  is  in  the  condition 
of  a  Buddha.  This  is  my  last  birth,  henceforth 
there  shall  be  no  more  birth  for  me."  He  then  bathed 
in  streams  of  water  which  emanated  from  the  mouths 
of  two  dragons  in  the  midst  of  heaven.  One  stream 
was  hot  and  the  other  cold.  They  baptized  the 
Buddha's  head  and  refreshed  him.  Kings  came 
to  behold  the  child  and  were  filled  with  great  joy. 


The  sun  and  moon  redoubled  the  brilliancy  of  their 
light  to  express  their  pleasure  in  the  Buddha's  birth. 

The  rare  print  (only  two  prints  from  the  block  are 
known;  see  Tokuriki,  1978,  p.  120)  is  signed  in 
the  block  "Doeki  zu  no,"  possibly  referring  to  the 
enigmatic  Doeki,  thought  to  be  a  priest  from  Kyoto 
(see  no.  44).  Japanese  scholars  Tokushi  Yusho  and 
Hiratsuka  Un'ichi  assign  its  quasi-Chinese  style  to 
the  early  years  of  Doeki's  career,  about  1700,  but  this 
date  may  be  too  early  for  this  three-color  print 
since  the  invention  of  printing  colors  from  woodblocks 
is  usually  ascribed  to  about  1740.  The  three  colors 
of  the  print — rose,  yellow,  and  green — were  each 
printed  from  separate  woodblocks  (benizuri-e).  The 
print  has  been  trimmed  and  backed.  A  horizontal  fold 
is  evident  toward  the  bottom  of  the  print.  Below 
Doeki's  signature  in  the  lower  left  corner  is  the 
seal  "Kageyama." 

Published:  London,  Sotheby  and  Co.,  October  10,  1961,  lot 
175;  London,  Sotheby  and  Co.,  June  30,  1969,  lot  16; 
Pittsburgh,  1976,  no.  70;  Tokuriki,  1978,  p.  120 
Bibliography:  Miiller,  1 883,  pp.  1-19;  Hiratsuka,  1942,  nos.  30-34 
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Nishimura  Shigenaga  (c.  1 697-1 756) 
The  Birth  and  Washing  of  the  Buddha 

Early  eighteenth  century 
Edo  period  (1 603-1 868) 
Hand-colored  woodblock  print 
30.2  x  14.6  cm  (ii^Kie  x  5%") 

Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Henry  Osborn  Taylor 


The  birth,  first  steps,  and  washing  of  the  Buddha, 
which  might  be  shown  in  separate  incidents  (see 
no.  40),  are  here  telescoped  into  one  scene  depicted  in 
a  compact,  symmetrical  composition.  In  the  center 
of  the  picture,  the  infant  Buddha  wearing  a  Hindu 
loincloth,  or  dhoti,  and  pointing  to  heaven  and  to 
earth,  rises  above  the  waters  on  a  lotus  flower. 
Directly  above  him  are  the  words  "the  birth  of  Shaka 
I  Lord  Buddha]."  Above  him  to  the  right  and  left 
are  two  dragons  representing  the  Naga  kings  from 
whose  mouths  emanate  streams  of  water  in  which 
the  Buddha  receives  his  first  bath.  The  right  dragon 
is  labeled  (at  the  right  margin)  "female  dragon  .  .  . ," 
and  the  one  at  the  left  is  labeled  (at  the  left  margin) 
"male  dragon  .  .  .  ."  Seated  beside  the  Buddha  on 
his  right  and  left,  respectively,  are  his  mother 
(Lady  Maya)  and  his  father  (Suddhodana),  also 
duly  labeled  at  the  margins.  Below  them  is  one  of  the 
small  basket-shaped  shrines  with  blossoms  and  leaves 
on  its  handle,  symbolic  of  the  garden  where  Buddha 
was  born,  that  hold  water  in  which  images  of 
the  infant  Buddha  are  placed.  Over  these  images 
water  is  ladled  by  the  devout  to  celebrate  the  Buddha's 
birth.  This  ritual  is  still  performed  at  many  Buddhist 
temples  in  Japan  in  the  spring.  Four  devotees, 
two  men  at  the  left  and  two  women  at  the  right, 
are  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  composition.  The 
"Shige"  seal  of  the  artist  Nishimura  Shigenaga 
appears  at  the  center  of  the  bottom  margin  with  notes 
concerning  the  birth  and  death  of  the  Buddha. 
Information  is  also  given  at  the  margin  about  the 
publisher  Izumi-ya.  The  publisher's  jar-shaped  seal 
appears  in  the  lower  left  corner.  The  artist's  name 
"Ni-shi-mu-ra-Shi-ge-na-ga"  is  written  in  the  Japanese 
syllabary  (kana)  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  seal. 

This  woodblock  print,  in  the  rectangular  format 
known  as  hosoban,  is  hand-colored  with  yellow  and 
two  tones  of  beige  and  rose.  The  surface  is 
embellished  with  flakes  of  brass  powder. 

The  artist  Shigenaga  specialized  in  ukiyo-e 
paintings  and  prints  of  beautiful  women  (bijin). 
Suzuki  Harunobu  was  his  most  famous  pupil. 
Shigenaga's  typical  compositions,  asymmetrical  and 
with  open  spaces,  are  very  different  from  this  one. 


Shigenaga's  work  after  1730  is  also  much  more 
elegant  and  flowing  than  this  print,  which  is 
probably  an  early  work  by  the  artist.  His  woodblock 
prints  of  about  1725  are  less  refined  and  more 
vigorous,  as  in  this  Buddhist  print.  The  publisher's 
name  Izumi-ya  appears  on  two  other  Buddhist  prints 
representing  the  death  of  the  Buddha,  which  also  are 
by  Shigenaga  and  date  early  in  his  career  (Kurth, 
n.d.,  no.  vii;  Hiratsuka,  1942,  nos.  36,  37).  We 
can  conjecture  that  Shigenaga  may  have  begun  his 
career  in  his  twenties  with  at  least  these  three 
Buddhist  print  commissions. 

Published:  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1948,  no.  41 
Bibliography:  Julius  Kurth,  Masterpieces  of  Japanese  Woodcuts 
from  Moronobu  to  Hiroshige  (New  York,  n.d.),  no.  vii; 
Hiratsuka,  1942,  nos.  36,  37;  Helen  C.  Gunsaulus,  The 
Clarence  Buckingham  Collection  of  Japanese  Prints,  vol.  1,  The 
Primitives  (Chicago,  1955),  pp.  187-98;  Stern,  1969,  no.  16 
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Bonji  Fudo 

Eighteenth  century 

Edo  period  (1603-1868) 

Woodblock  print,  hanging  scroll 

Sheet  82.5  x  28.2  cm  (32%  x  11  'A") 

Source:  Seiryu-ji,  Kochi  prefecture 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Austin,  Pittsburgh 


This  Bonji  Fudo  is  based  on  a  sacred  Sanskrit 
character  (bonji,  Sanskrit  bija)  which  is  chanted  in 
a  short  mystical  formula,  or  mantra,  to  invoke 
Fudo's  energies  according  to  the  practices  of  Esoteric 
Buddhism  (Mikkyo).  The  earliest  known  woodblock 
print  of  the  Bonji  Fudo  dates  from  the  Muromachi 
period  (1392-1568;  see  Horiguchi,  1931,  pi.  51). 
Unlike  that  image,  this  print  is  signed  in  the  block 
and  given  the  seal  of  Kukai  (Kobo  Daishi),  who  had 
originally  brought  the  Esoteric  Buddhist  doctrines 
from  China  to  Japan  in  the  ninth  century.  The  Kukai 
attribution  is  honorific,  not  a  true  attribution, 
appearing  quite  regularly  on  other  prints  of  Fudo. 
A  six-character  Amida  Nyorai  from  the  eighteenth 
century  also  bears  the  signature  of  Kukai  (Tokuriki, 
1978,  p.  118).  Combining  letters  and  images  was 
popular  with  the  Pure  Land  sects  of  Buddhism. 
Another  eighteenth-century  Bonji  Fudo  based  on  a 
Sanskrit  character  is  known  (Paris,  1977,  no.  114). 

Fudo  Myo-o  is  the  central  image  ( horizon )  of 
the  thirty-sixth  temple,  Seiryu-ji,  on  the  Shikoku 
pilgrimage  route,  inspired  by  Kukai.  A  Bonji  Fudo 
appears  on  the  temple  stamps  and  mementos. 

The  natural  striations  of  the  wood  grain  are  visible 
up  and  down  the  design.  The  print  has  an  attractive 
paper  mount,  which  appears  to  be  the  original  one. 
The  three  wish-fulfilling  jewels  are  stamped  in  red 
at  the  top  of  the  composition. 

Bibliography:  Horiguchi,  1 931,  pi.  51;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1948, 
no.  29;  Paris,  1977,  nos.  79a,  1 14;  Tokuriki,  1978,  p.  102 
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The  Death  of  the  Buddha 

Early  eighteenth  century 

Edo  period  (i 603-1 868) 

Hand-colored  woodblock  print,  hanging  scroll 

54  x  27.8  cm  (21  %  x  io^ie") 

The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wade 


In  his  collection  of  prints  of  the  death  of  the 
Buddha,  Hiratsuka  dates  the  key  block  of  this 
particular  death  of  the  Buddha  print  about  171 6 
and  points  to  a  greater  fluidity  and  command 
of  the  Edo-period  ukiyo-e  style  drawn  here  as 
contrasted  with  the  treatment  in  the  Kansai-area 
prints  of  this  subject  (Hiratsuka,  1942,  nos.  27,  28). 
An  image  from  the  same  block  illustrated  by 
Hiratsuka  (1942,  no.  49)  is  a  three-color  print  (red, 
green,  and  yellow)  in  which  the  color  was  printed 
from  woodblocks.  The  print  in  this  exhibition  is 
hand-colored  in  yellow  and  red  ( tan )  with  little  care 
in  following  the  outlines  of  the  key  block.  Because 
hand  coloring  of  prints  continued  long  after  color 
printing  was  technically  feasible,  we  cannot  say  that 
the  hand-colored  version  is  earlier  than  the  color 
printed  version.  (For  other  prints  of  this  subject, 
see  nos.  36,  37,  44,  56.) 

Published:  Hiratsuka,  1942,  no.  49;  London,  Sotheby  and  Co., 
Henri  Vever  sale,  March  26,  1975,  part  II,  no.  26 
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Doeki  (late  seventeenth  to  mid-eighteenth  century) 
The  Death  of  the  Buddha 

Mid-eighteenth  century 

Edo  period  (i  603-1 868) 

Hand-colored  woodblock  print,  hanging  scroll 

45.8  x  31.2  cm  (18  x  12  !4") 

Dr.  James  G.  Zimmer,  University  of  Rochester,  New  York 


This  woodblock  print  of  the  death  of  the  Buddha 
is  signed  in  the  lower  center  "Doeki  zu  no,"  which 
may  be  translated  "Doeki's  picture."  Hiratsuka  dates 
this  print  about  1750  and  describes  and  illustrates 
five  prints  of  this  subject  that  are  signed  Doeki 
(Hiratsuka,  1942,  nos.  30-34).  The  fact  that  this  print 
is  so  similar  to  a  seventeenth-century  version 
(Hiratsuka,  1942,  no.  13)  has  caused  scholars  to 
speculate  that  Doeki  may  have  added  his  signature 
to  an  old  block  or  carved  this  block  after  an  old  print. 
Another  woodblock  print  depicting  the  birth  of  the 
Buddha  is  signed  Doeki  and  is  thought  to  be  a  print 
from  an  earlier  period  of  Doeki's  life  (see  no.  40). 

Doeki  is  thought  to  be  a  priest  from  Kyoto  but 
no  records  of  his  life  exist.  It  had  been  suggested  by 
some  Western  scholars  that  "Do-Eki-Zu  No"  could 
also  be  translated  to  mean  "This  is  a  picture  to  gain 
in  moral  teaching,"  literally,  "moral  teaching-gain- 


picture-of."  As  a  notice  to  believers  this  may  have  been 
the  purpose  of  the  inscription  and  bears  no  relationship 
to  an  intended  artist.  The  signature  would  indicate 
only  that  this  was  an  efficacious  picture. 

The  colorist  made  use  of  white  pigment  (gofun) 
to  highlight  the  clouds  and  to  pick  out  certain  beings 
and  creatures  below.  Blue,  yellow,  orange,  green,  gray, 
brown,  and  silver  were  also  applied  by  hand. 

Published:  Hiratsuka,  1942,  no.  30;  Pittsburgh,  1976,  no.  71 
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The  Death  of  Nichiren 

eighteenth  century 
Edo  period  (i  603-1 868) 
Hand-colored  woodblock  print 
44  x  26.7  cm  (i7%6  x  1 0 14 " ) 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Gift  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr. 


Nichiren,  who  founded  the  Nichiren  sect,  died  in 
the  tenth  month  of  1282.  In  this  hand-colored 
woodblock  print,  his  death  is  portrayed  in  the 
traditional  form  of  the  Buddha's  death,  but  indoors 
rather  than  in  an  outdoor  setting.  Like  the  Buddha, 
Nichiren  lies  on  his  right  side  on  an  elaborate 
platform,  with  a  small  group  of  disciples  and 
followers  gathered  around  him.  The  militant  and 
independent  Nichiren  sect  of  Buddhism  was 
typically  brash  and  presumptive  in  its  actions  and 
the  portrayal  of  their  founder's  death  in  the  same 
traditional  manner  as  the  death  of  the  Buddha 
is  characteristic. 

The  inscription  across  the  top  of  the  print  reads, 
"A  picture  of  the  death  of  Nichiren,  the  founder 
of  the  sect,  the  great  bodhisattva"  ("Soshi  Daibosatsu 
Gonyumetsu  no  zu").  The  calligraphy  in  the  center 
of  the  print  is  the  familiar  chant  of  the  Nichiren  sect, 
"All  hail  the  sutra  of  the  lotus  of  the  good  law" 
("Namu  Myoho  Renge  Kyo").  The  eight  scrolls  of 
the  Lotus  Sutra  are  on  the  table  between  the  candles. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  priests 
of  the  Nichiren  sect  still  wear  a  black  robe  over  a 
white  garment  and  carry  their  belongings  in  a  satchel 
slung  from  the  shoulder  as  they  are  pictured  here. 

Published:  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1948,  no.  39 
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The  Sixteen  Contemplations  of  the  Sutra  on 
the  Meditation  of  the  Buddha  of  Infinite  Life 

Edo  period  (1603-1868) 

Hand-colored  woodblock  print,  hanging  scroll 

1 17.5  x  52.1  cm  (46  !4  x  20 14") 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Austin,  Pittsburgh 


This  large  and  complex,  hand-colored  woodcut  is  a 
representation  of  sixteen  meditations  from  one  of  the 
sutras  of  Pure  Land  Buddhism  (Kammuryoju-kyd). 
Amida  Buddha  was  supposed  to  have  recited  them 
to  Queen  Vaidehi  of  Magadha  in  India,  who  was 
seeking  salvation  and  asked  how  she  might  retire 
from  worldly  suffering  and  enter  into  the  Western 
Pure  Land  Paradise,  where  believers  are  reborn. 
Shown  in  separate  areas,  each  meditation  is 
numbered  and  titled  at  its  top  margin.  Beginning 
at  the  center  of  the  top  with  a  large,  red,  setting  sun, 
the  meditations  read  from  top  to  bottom  along  the 
right  side  of  the  picture,  from  top  to  bottom  along 
the  left  side  of  the  picture,  and  from  the  large  panel 
extending  across  the  scroll  at  the  bottom,  up  to  the 
panel  below  the  setting  sun.  These  meditations  were 
basic  to  Buddhists  of  the  Pure  Land  Jodo  sect 
because  the  objective  of  reaching  paradise  was  central 
to  their  doctrine  from  its  beginning  in  Japan  in 
the  Kamakura  period  (1 185-1336). 

The  first  thirteen  scenes  were  assembled  to 
calm  the  mind  and  to  help  visualize  the  extent  of  the 
Buddha's  paradise  in  meditating  on  the  following: 
(1)  the  setting  sun  (2)  pure  water  (3)  the  ground 
of  paradise  (4)  the  trees  of  paradise  (5)  the  lakes  of 
paradise  (6)  the  mansions  of  paradise  (7)  the  lotus 
throne  of  Amida  Buddha  (8)  Amida  Buddha 
enthroned  (9)  all  the  forms  and  bodies  of  Amida 
Buddha  (10)  the  bodhisattva  Avalokites'vara  (11)  the 
bodhisattva  Mahasthama  (12)  oneself  reborn  in 
paradise  and  (13)  the  Buddha  and  his  attendants. 
The  last  three  meditations  are  more  abstract, 
appealing  to  the  mind  more  than  the  senses,  and  are 
revealed  in  the  presence  of  Amida  Buddha:  (14)  the 
perception  of  three  superior  types  of  humans  in 
paradise  (15)  the  perception  of  three  intermediate 
types  of  beings  in  paradise  and  (16)  the  perception 
of  three  inferior  types  of  beings  in  paradise. 

Bibliography:  Miiller,  1894,  pp.  169-99;  Okazaki,  1977,  pis.  32,  34 
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The  Guardian  Deity  Koshin 

Eighteenth  century 
Edo  period  (i 603-1 868) 

Woodblock  print  colored  with  stencils  ( k^uppa-zuri) 
36  x  15.5  cm  (14 Ys  x6Vi") 
Private  collection 


Elements  drawn  from  the  various  religious  traditions 
of  Buddhism,  the  native  Shinto  religion,  and  Taoism 
are  combined  in  this  image,  exemplary  of  the  mixture 
of  diverse  currents  in  folk  religion  during  the  late 
Muromachi  (1392-1568)  to  the  Edo  period  (1603- 
1868).  This  image  is  a  Buddhist  woodblock  print 
chiefly  in  that  it  represents  Shomen  ("green-visaged" 
or  "green-faced")  Kongo,  a  Buddhist  deity  drawn 
from  the  Esoteric  pantheon,  known  as  Koshin. 

Dozens  of  slightly  different  images  of  Koshin  with 
various  attributes  and  positions  were  carved 
in  wood,  printed,  and  brightly  colored  for  use  in 
popular  Buddhist  rituals  of  the  time.  This  Koshin  has 
a  green  body  and  face,  six  arms,  three  eyes,  a  tiara 
in  his  hair,  a  flaming  orange  halo,  and  orange  and 
blue  garments.  His  six  hands  hold,  respectively,  a 
wheel,  a  bow,  a  doll,  a  sword,  an  arrow,  and 
a  trident.  A  serpent  is  coiled  around  his  neck,  and 
he  stands  on  a  demon  atop  a  rock  dais.  The  sun  and 
full  moon  are  seen  on  clouds  above  him,  indicating 
that  Koshin  is  a  cosmic  deity  being  observed  at 
a  special  time,  on  the  occasion  of  the  full  moon 
setting  and  the  sun  rising.  He  is  attended  by  two 
children  who  stand  on  pedestals.  Below  him  are  four 
standing  om,  the  Japanese  generic  term  for  demons 
or  devils,  who  wear  tiger  skins  and  carry  weapons. 
In  the  center  of  the  composition  below  are  a  rooster, 
a  hen,  and  two  crouching  monkeys  bearing  long 
decorative  sticks. 

In  one  popular  manifestation,  Koshin,  attended  by 
children,  aided  the  distressed  and  was  worshiped  as 
a  god  of  highway  travelers.  Stone  images  of  Koshin 
as  god  of  the  roads  are  still  seen  in  Japan.  He  was, 
in  addition,  a  subduer  of  devils.  In  that  capacity, 
he  participated  in  the  yearly  night  watch  for  the 
personal  demons  who  escape  from  their  hosts  and 
speed  away  to  report  their  hosts'  ill  deeds,  unless 
intercepted  by  gods  friendly  to  human  frailty,  like 
Koshin.  The  night  watch  for  demons  was  sometimes 
accompanied  by  all-night  folk  celebrations  during 
which  images  of  Koshin  were  displayed.  Certain 
scholars  think  that  this  night  watch  was  a  monthly 
observance,  in  cycle  with  the  full  moon. 

The  block  from  which  this  Koshin  image  was 


printed  was  very  worn  at  the  time  this  print 
was  made.  The  broken  lines  indicate  that  hundreds 
of  images  must  have  preceded  it.  The  print  is  colored 
orange,  green,  blue,  brown,  and  tan  by  means  of 
laminated-paper  stencils  which  were  soaked  in 
persimmon  juice  to  give  them  strength.  This  stencil 
process  in  Japan  is  called  kappa-zuri ,  or  printing  with 
waterproof  stencils.  Paper  stencils  were  cheaper  than 
woodblocks  for  printing  color  and  were  used  in 
many  of  the  folk  prints  of  the  period. 

Bibliography:  Ishida,  1961,  no.  9;  Ishida,  1964,  no.  9;  Kyoto. 
1970,  no.  20;  Pittsburgh,  1976,  no.  21;  Paris,  1977,  nos.  115, 
1 16;  Washington,  D.C.,  1978-79,  nos.  14,  16,  33 
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The  Guardian  Deity  Koshin 

Nineteenth  century 
Edo  period  (i 603-1  868) 
Color  woodblock  print 
39.3  x  15  cm  ( 1 5/i  x  5% ") 
Private  collection 


This  deity  is  identified  by  the  inscription  above  him, 
which  reads  from  right  to  left,  "Koshin  Shomen 
Kongo."  Koshin's  popular  role  during  the  night 
watch  for  escaping  demons  is  identified  by  the 
presence  of  the  three  sacred  monkeys  seated  beneath 
him  who  "see  not,  hear  not,  and  speak  not."  The 
monkeys,  by  not  reporting  evil  deeds  to  heaven,  avoid 
trouble  from  the  gods.  The  pink  demon  on  which 
Koshin  stands  is  held  in  check  with  a  firm  foot  on 
his  forehead.  The  doll  in  Koshin's  hand  may  relate  to 
the  legendary  tradition  of  offering  dolls  to  his  shrines 
in  memory  of  the  deceased.  The  rooster,  probably 
a  Shinto  element  in  Koshin  legends,  and  his  mate  at 
the  foot  of  the  composition  are  handsomely  printed 
in  blue.  The  fine  lines  and  careful  woodblock-printed 
colors  of  this  image  contrast  with  the  rough  lines 
and  casual  coloring  of  other  prints  of  this  subject 
(see  no.  47).  The  seal  in  the  lower  right  reads 
"Haku-no-in,"  the  seal  of  Haku. 


Bibliography:  see  no.  47 
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En-no-gyoja 

Eighteenth  to  early  nineteenth  century 
Edo  period  ( 1 603—1 868) 
Hand-colored  woodblock  print 
Sheet  46  x  19.5  cm  (18V16  x  7u/io") 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Money  L.  Hickman,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


En-no-gydja,  founder  of  the  Shugendo  (Way  of 
Mystical  Practice)  sect  of  Buddhism,  is  traditionally 
associated  with  the  sacred  mountains  that  stretch 
from  Yoshino  to  Kumano.  One  legend  relates  that  this 
seventh-century  priest,  known  for  his  miraculous 
powers,  lived  in  solitude  in  the  woods  on  Mount 
Katsuragi.  Other  legends  tell  of  his  being  the  first  to 
ascend  many  of  the  mountain  peaks  in  the  range. 
There  is  today  atop  Mount  Sano,  the  holiest  peak 
in  the  Omine  mountains,  a  temple  dedicated  to  him 
that  is  visited  by  many  pilgrims  and  tourists.  To  the 
Japanese  in  the  seventh  century,  En-no-gyoja 
represented  retreat  from  the  cares  of  society,  perhaps 
an  influence  of  Chinese  Taoist  thought,  and  the  solace 
to  be  sought  in  the  mountains  where  it  was  supposed 
that  the  gods  lived.  At  the  same  time,  his  later  exile 
by  the  emperor  represented  society's  distrust  of  its 
defectors.  The  particular  sect  with  which  En-no-gyoja 
is  associated  combined  elements  of  Buddhism  with 
Taoism,  Shinto,  shamanism,  and  native  folk  beliefs. 
It  was  fundamentally  an  ascetic  religion,  practiced 
in  remote,  mountain  areas. 

The  print  shows  En-no-gyoja  in  straw  coat  and 
pilgrim's  cap  seated  against  a  rocky  background 
and  holding  the  vajra,  or  thunderbolt  of  Esoteric 
Buddhist  power,  in  one  hand  and  the  sha\n]d,  or 
Buddhist  monk's  staff,  in  the  other.  He  is  a  benign, 
smiling,  bearded  old  man.  Below  him  are  two  oni, 
or  demons.  The  one  at  the  left,  Goki,  holds  the 
}{undil(a  bottle,  Buddhist  symbol  of  generosity. 
On  his  back  is  a  pilgrim's  carrying  case  decorated 
with  the  manji,  or  swastika,  associated  with  certain 
Esoteric  Buddhist  sects.  The  demon  at  the  right, 
Zenki,  holds  a  long-handled  mace. 

The  print  was  hand-colored  with  malachite  green 
and  bright  blue.  The  acid  in  the  malachite  has 
"burned"  through  the  paper  and  now  appears  black, 
and  the  bright  blue  has  faded.  Touches  of  white, 
orange,  and  yellow  ornament  the  print.  The 
proliferation  of  prints  similar  to  this  one  suggests  a 
popular  cult  of  En-no-gyoja  in  nineteenth-century 
Japan  and  the  need  for  images  of  him  to  satisfy 
folk  rituals. 


Bibliography:  Tokushi,  1923,  no.  17;  H.  Byron  Earhart, 
A  Religions  Study  of  the  Mount  Haguro  Sect  of  Shugendo:  An 
Example  of  Japanese  Mountain  Religion  (Tokyo,  1970); 
Pittsburgh,  1976,  no.  26 
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Utagawa  Kuniyoshi  (1797-1861) 
The  Life  of  the  Priest  Nichiren 

C.  t83I 

Edo  period  (1 603-1 868) 

Color  woodblock  prints,  four  prints  from  set  of  ten 


In  1 83 1  Utagawa  Kuniyoshi  was  commissioned  to 
design  a  series  of  prints  commemorating  the 
five-hundred-fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
the  great  Buddhist  priest  and  prophet  Nichiren 
(1222-1282)  who  founded  the  Nichiren  sect  of 
Buddhism  ( Nichiren-shu)  in  1253.  The  sect  had 
its  swings  of  fortune  in  that  five  hundred  fifty 
year  period  and  in  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
disciples  of  the  Nichiren  sect,  as  militant  and 
outspoken  as  ever,  were  continuing  their  mission  in 
Japan  and  proclaiming  Nichiren-shu  as  the  only 
true  Buddhism. 

The  set  of  ten  color  woodcuts  that  Kuniyoshi 
produced  has  been  so  widely  acclaimed  among 
ukiyo-e  aficionados  as  embodying  the  quintessence  of 
restraint  and  dramatics  of  Japanese  landscape  style 
that  its  use  as  a  set  of  didactic  Buddhist  prints  has 
been  overlooked.  The  center  folds  of  the  prints  reveal 
that  they  were  originally  folded  into  religious  teaching 
manuals.  Kuniyoshi  created  this  series  early  in  his 
career,  before  he  became  caught  up  in  the  clamorous 
excesses  of  his  mature  style.  The  fanatic  life  of 
Nichiren  would  have  lent  itself  perfectly  to 
Kuniyoshi's  later  style  but  this  was  the  only  set  of 
prints  of  Nichiren's  life  that  he  ever  did.  A  signal 
reason  that  Nichiren  stands  out  among  the  founders 
of  Japanese  Buddhism  is  that  the  events  of  his  life 
have  been  meticulously  documented,  recorded, 
and  preserved.  However,  the  artist  Kuniyoshi  freely 
interpreted  these  facts  in  an  original  way  and  his 
vision  of  Nichiren's  life  is  grandly  romanticized. 

An  earlier  woodcut,  produced  in  the  late 
seventeenth  century  (Tenna  period,  1681-1684)  by  an 
unknown  artist,  shows  seventeen  important  events  in 
the  life  of  Nichiren  (see  no.  39).  This  hand-colored 
print,  which  is  in  the  naive  style  of  the  early 
ukiyo-e  black-and-white  woodcuts,  was  not  a  source 
of  inspiration  for  Kuniyoshi.  He  was,  however, 
influenced  by  the  unusual  designs  in  a  picture  book 
entitled  Bumpo  Sansui  Gafu  (1824)  by  Kawamura 
Bumpo  (1779-1821),  an  artist  of  the  Kishi  school. 

The  seals  of  the  publisher  (Ise-ya  Rihei)  and 
censor  (Kiwame,  c.  1 831),  as  well  as  the  title  of  the 
series  and  most  of  the  titles  of  the  individual  prints, 


appear  in  the  margins  to  the  right  of  the  key-block 
images.  It  is  signed  in  the  block  "Ichiyusai  Kuniyoshi 
ga/fude,"  and  some  prints  bear  the  artist's  seal. 

Published:  London,  British  Museum,  Catalogue,  191 6,  p.  596, 
nos.  1 17-26;  B.  W.  Robinson,  Kuniyoshi  (London,  1961),  pp. 
ix,  10,  37,  46,  61,  pis.  22,  23;  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  The  Raymond  A.  Bidwell  Collection  of  Prints  by 
Utagawa  Kuniyoshi  (Springfield,  Mass.,  1968),  pis.  17-20; 
Tokyo,  1978,  nos.  179-90 
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Nicbiren  Exorcising  the  Ghost  of  the 
Cormorant  Fisherman 

22.2  x  34.3  cm  (8  ?4  x  13  Vl  ") 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  The  Raymond 
A.  Bidwell  Collection 


Nichiren  is  seated  on  the  bank  of  the  Ishiwa  River. 
Two  fishermen,  their  hands  clasped  in  prayer,  are 
in  a  boat  with  two  cormorants,  birds  used  for  catching 
fish,  in  the  bow.  Nichiren,  the  son  of  a  fisherman, 
was  always  partial  to  fishermen  although  certain 
sects  of  his  time  viewed  them  as  untouchables 
since  they  took  life  in  order  to  feed  themselves. 

Nichiren  was  renowned  for  his  ability  to  heal  by 
exorcism,  as  were  members  of  his  sect.  The  spirit 
he  has  exorcised  is  not  shown  here  but  appears  in 
another  print  in  the  series  (London,  British  Museum, 
Catalogue,  1916,  no.  122).  The  title  of  the  print 
has  also  been  given  simply  as  Nichiren  Preaching  to 
the  Cormorant  Fishermen.  This  particular  subject  was 
not  included  in  the  seventeen  important  events  of 
the  late  seventeenth-century  version  of  the  life 
of  Nichiren  (see  no.  39). 

The  quietness  and  serenity  of  the  composition  belie 
the  storminess  of  Nichiren's  real  life  but  the  artist 
has  succeeded  in  showing  a  tender  side  of  his  nature. 


The  print  is  colored  with  woodblocks  on  which  the 
colors — green,  blue,  and  brown — were  skillfully 
gradated,  then  superimposed. 
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The  Prayer  for  Rain  Answered 

22.2  x  34.6  cm  (8/4  x  13%") 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  The  Raymond 
A.  Bidwell  Collection 


This  scene  relates  to  an  event  much  beloved  by 
Nichiren's  converts,  who  numbered  only  two  hundred 
fifty  at  the  time  of  its  supposed  occurrence. 
In  the  summer  of  1271  there  was  a  severe  drought  in 
Japan.  The  nation's  most  prestigious  priest,  Ryokan 
of  the  Gokuraku-ji,  a  temple  in  Kamakura,  was 
requested  by  the  government  to  perform  a  rain  ritual 
in  the  capital  of  Kamakura.  Nichiren,  forty-nine  years 
old  and  an  itinerant  with  no  status,  challenged 
Ryokan's  followers,  saying  that  even  he  would  become 
a  follower  if  Ryokan  could  bring  rain  in  seven  days. 
No  rain  came,  which  offered  Nichiren  the  perfect 
opportunity  to  direct  his  scorn  at  Ryokan  and  to 
acquire  new  converts.  The  success  of  Nichiren's 
prayer  for  rain  is  depicted  here.  Nichiren  is  seen 
fervently  clasping  his  rosary  as  he  stands  on  a  cliff 
above  the  bay  at  Kamakura  while  a  devotee  holds  an 
umbrella  over  his  head.  The  late  seventeenth-century 
Nichiren  print  had  also  depicted  the  event  (see 
no.  39,  scene  8),  although  the  miracle  may  have  been 


posthumously  concocted  and  added  to  the  legend 
of  Nichiren's  life. 

The  composition  is  asymmetrical  and  dramatic, 
filled  with  waves  dashing  against  the  cliff,  sheets  of 
heavy  rain  falling,  and  an  excited  chorus  of  newly 
converted  believers  surrounding  the  saint. 
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Calming  the  Storm  on  the  Way  to  Sado  Island 

11.1  x  34.6  cm  (854  x  13%") 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  The  Raymond 
A.  Bidwell  Collection 


In  the  fall  of  1271,  Nichiren  was  exiled  to  Sado, 
a  storm-tossed  island  in  the  Sea  of  Japan.  He  had 
insulted  the  new  Prince  Regent  Tokimune  and 
it  was  decided  to  send  Nichiren  into  exile.  On  the 
Sea  of  Japan  a  storm  arose,  and  legends  told 
afterward  how  Nichiren  cast  a  spell  on  the  waves 
to  calm  them.  This  spell  invoked  the  first  line  of  the 
Lotus  Sutra,  in  which  Nichiren  put  all  faith,  "Namu 
Myoho  Renge  Kyo"  ("All  hail  the  sutra  of  the  lotus 
of  the  good  law").  The  daimo\u,  or  spell,  is  visible 
in  the  hollow  of  the  great  wave.  The  violence  of 
the  sea  as  it  tries  to  swallow  Nichiren's  little  boat 
within  sight  of  shore  is  reflected  on  the  terrified  faces 
of  the  boatmen.  Nichiren  stands  firm,  clutching 
the  rosary,  although  his  garment  is  whipped  by  the 
wind.  Nichiren  reached  Sado  Island  safely  on 
October  28,  1271,  to  begin  a  life  sentence,  which 
was  later  commuted. 

This  subject  was  included  in  the  significant  events 
of  the  life  of  Nichiren  depicted  on  the  late 
seventeenth-century  print  (see  no.  39). 
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Nichiren  in  Exile  in  the  Mountains  of 
T  sukahara,  Sado  Island 

24.7  x  35.6  cm  (9%  x  14") 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  Gift  of  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller 


The  winter  of  1271  on  Sado  Island  was  one  of 
extreme  cold,  snow,  and  hoarfrost.  Nichiren  was 
abandoned  in  a  cemetery  in  a  hut  barely  sheltered 
from  the  weather.  Kuniyoshi  has  created  his  own 
picture  of  this  exile  on  Sado  Island  which  is  at  once 
the  most  loved  and  accomplished  of  the  prints  in 
this  series.  The  priest  is  lightly  dressed  and  ankle  deep 
in  snow  as  he  walks  an  untrod  path  up  Tsukahara 
Mountain.  There  is  a  lone  tree  beside  the  saint 
and  a  circle  of  thatched  cottages  hovering  close  to 
the  mountain  at  the  edge  of  the  sea.  A  veil  of  large 
snowflakes  covers  the  entire  scene.  This  composition 
was  not  included  in  the  seventeen  important  events 
from  the  late  seventeenth-century  version  of  the  life 
of  Nichiren  (see  no.  39),  and  it  may  be 
Kuniyoshi's  invention. 

If  this  particular  print  had  ever  been  folded,  there 
is  no  trace  of  it  now.  There  is  a  rare  variant  of  this 
woodblock  with  the  mountain  printed  brown  and 
also  a  variant  in  which  there  is  a  definite  horizon  line 
(Tokyo,  1978,  nos.  186,  187). 
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Katsushika  Hokusai  (1760-1849),  illustrator 
Yamada  Isai,  author 


Introduction  dated  1839 

Published  1845 

I. do  period  (1603-1868) 

Picture  book  i  yomi-hon )  printed  from  woodblocks,  two  volume* 
from  set  of  six 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Austin,  Pittsburgh 

The  six  volumes  of  this  Life  of  Sakyamum  Buddha 
include  a  frontispiece  and  thirty-four  illustrations  by 
Hokusai,  twenty  of  which  are  double-page  prints. 
The  publishers  were  Kawachiya  Mohei  in  Osaka, 
Yamashiraya  Sahei  in  Edo,  and  Echigoya  Jihei 
in  Kyoto. 

Published:  Toda  Kenji,  Descriptive  Catalogue  oj  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  Illustrated  Booths  in  the  Ryerson  Library  oj  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  (Chicago,  1931 ),  p.  263:  Pittsburgh,  1976, 
no.  73;  Sorimachi  Shigeo,  Catalogue  oj  Illustrated  Bool^s  and 
Manuscripts  in  the  Spencer  Collection  oj  the  New  Vo//<  Public 
Library,  rev.  ed.  (Tokyo,  1978),  no.  594 
Bibliography:  Miiller.  1883,  pp.  1-20,  147-56 
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The  Birth  of  Sid  d  hart  ha  (Buddha) 

Double-page  woodblock  print  illustration 
15.2  x  20.6  cm  (6  x  8Vie")  each 


Hokusai's  idiosyncratic  nineteenth-century  version  of 
the  birth  of  the  Buddha  differs  in  many  ways  from 
eighteenth-century  prints  of  this  event  (see 
nos.  40,  41).  In  Hokusai's  version,  kings  and  devotees 
crowd  below  and  between  cloud  banks  expressing 
marvel  and  vigorous  approval,  while  the  deities  above 
remain  stolid.  The  naked  child  Buddha  stands  under 
the  shower  of  two  dragons  in  the  left  third  of  the 
composition.  The  Buddha  stands  on  a  lotus  and 
points  to  heaven  with  his  left  hand,  to  earth  with  his 
right  (the  reverse  of  earlier  versions).  The  inscription 
on  the  left  and  the  right  of  the  child  reads,  "I  alone 
am  the  most  honored  [in  the]  four  cardinal  spheres 
[of]  heaven  and  earth."  The  inscription  toward 
the  center  of  the  lower  margin  reads,  "This  is  a 
picture  of  the  birth  of  Prince  Siddha  [Buddha]." 

Hokusai,  the  celebrated  printmaker  and  painter, 
was  evidently  intrigued  by  the  idea  of  people  coming 
to  this  great  religious  event,  as  related  in  the  sutras. 
One  of  the  sutras  reads,  "Although  men  observed 
Buddha's  exceeding  bright  glory,  yet  their  sight 
remained  uninjured;  he  allowed  them  to  gaze, 


the  brilliance  of  his  person  concealed  for  the  time, 
as  when  we  look  upon  the  moon  in  the  heavens" 
(translated  in  Midler,  1883,  p.  3,  verse  14).  Hokusai 
instilled  great  energy  into  his  representation  of  this 
scene  (vol.  2,  pp.  12-13).  Unfortunately,  we  do  not 
know  the  circumstances  of  its  commission,  but  only 
that  it  stands  alone  as  a  didactic  Buddhist  picture 
book  in  the  oeuvre  of  the  man  known  for  drawing 
the  everyday  events  of  secular  life  of  nineteenth- 
century  Japan. 
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Birushana  (Vairocana)  Appearing  as  a 
Demon  to  Test  Siddhartha 

Double-page  woodblock  print  illustration 
15.2  x  20.6  cm  (6  x  8V16")  each 

The  temptation  of  Siddhartha,  the  future  Buddha,  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  under  the  Bodhi  Tree  of 
Enlightenment.  An  army  of  tempters  led  by 
Mara,  the  lord  of  the  world  of  passion,  one  by  one 
assumed  every  imaginable  demonic  guise  in  their 
effort  to  instill  fear  and  uncertainty  in  Siddhartha's 
heart.  Siddhartha  watched  them  silently,  calm  and 
undisturbed,  as  one  would  watch  the  games  of 
children.  Hokusai's  interpretation  (vol.  3,  pp.  33-34) 
of  one  of  the  temptation  scenes  shows  Siddhartha, 
from  the  back,  seated  on  a  rock  precipice;  in  front  of 
him  rises  a  hairy,  eight-headed  monster  with  nine 
pairs  of  feet.  The  monster,  who  fills  the  upper  half  of 
the  composition,  is  identified  as  the  holiest  deity  in 
Esoteric  Buddhism,  commonly  called  Birushana 
(Vairocana),  in  disguise.  His  head  is  frightfully 
conceived,  his  horns  and  eyes  bristling.  Clawed  feet 
disfigure  his  legs.  He  of  all  the  gods  should  be  able 
to  move  Siddhartha,  but  cannot. 

The  title  of  the  picture  is  inscribed  in  the  upper 
left  corner. 
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The  Death  of  the  Buddha 


Early  nineteenth  century 
Edo  period  ( 1 603-1 868) 

Hand-colored  woodblock  print,  hanging  scroll 
37.5  x  26  cm  (14%  x  io!4") 
Private  collection 


This  print  is  dated  in  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
in  the  years  1804-65,  by  Hiratsuka,  but  is 
based  on  a  prototype  from  the  early  eighteenth 
century  (Hiratsuka,  1942,  no.  37).  The  nineteenth- 
century  version  of  the  death  of  the  Buddha  bears  an 
inscription  along  the  side  margins  indicating  that  it 
was  from  Nagoya,  but  the  margins  have  been 
trimmed  in  the  version  shown  here. 

Gold  pigment  ( \indei)  was  used  for  the  figure  of 
the  Buddha.  Legend  relates  that  the  Buddha  entered 
the  golden  river  Hiranyavati  and  bathed  his  body 
before  lying  down  to  enter  Parinirvana.  His  body 
was  therefore  described  as  a  "golden  mountain"  on 
the  bier.  The  stylized  waves  of  the  river  are  seen 
behind  and  above  the  Buddha.  Gold  was  used  for 
other  elegant  touches  here  and  there  in  the 
composition.  Chalky  white  pigment  (gojun)  adorns 
the  skin  of  many  of  the  figures  and  some  of  the 
animals.  This  print  still  has  its  original  block-printed 


paper  mount,  which  was  the  inexpensive  equivalent 
of  the  silk  mount  used  for  painted  versions  of  this 
subject. 

Published:  Hiratsuka,  1942,  no.  63 


Guidebook  for  the  Saikoku  Kannon  Pilgrimage 

Early  nineteenth  century 

Edo  period  (i 603-1 868) 

Book  printed  from  woodblocks 

Sheet  1 2.3  x  8.9  cm  (4  %  x  3  Vi ") 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Austin,  Pittsburgh 


The  Saikoku  Kannon  pilgrimage  route  to  thirty-three 
sacred  places  is  the  oldest  and  most  famous  of  the 
three  Kannon  pilgrimage  routes  on  Honshu.  The 
Bando  and  Chichibu  pilgrimage  routes  developed 
later  and  they  comprise,  with  Saikoku,  a  total  of  one 
hundred  sacred  places,  most  being  Kannon  temples, 
although  other  deities  were  also  worshiped.  The 
Saikoku  route  began  at  Fukuraku-ji,  Nachi,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Wakayama  prefecture,  then  wound 
up  through  Osaka  and  Nara  prefectures  to  the  city 
of  Kyoto.  From  Kyoto  the  route  went  west  through 
Hyogo  prefecture  and  then  back  east  through  the 
northern  part  of  Kyoto  prefecture  to  Lake  Biwa  and 
ended  at  Kannon-ji,  Shiga  prefecture.  Each  route 
became  known  through  books  such  as  this,  which 
gave,  for  each  sacred  place,  a  portrait  of  the  principal 
image  ( horizon )  worshiped  in  the  temple,  the 
temple's  founder,  the  distance  to  the  next  sacred 
place,  and  the  poem  or  chant  ( ei\a)  to  be  repeated 
by  the  pilgrim. 

The  two  pages  of  the  guidebook  shown  here  are 
for  temples  numbered  fifteen  to  eighteen  on  the 
Saikoku  route.  The  little  handbook  reads  from  right 
to  left  on  each  page.  In  the  upper  right  corner  is  the 
image  of  the  eleven-headed  Kannon  (Juichimen 
Kannon),  which  is  the  main  image  at  Seisui-ji, 
the  fifteenth  sacred  place  (see  no.  61).  The 
chant  reads,  "The  name  of  this  temple  is  the 
Ima-Kumano  [ima  means  'now'  in  Japanese]  but 
the  temple  has  been  here  since  ancient  times.  Now 
I  come  to  swear  an  oath  to  Kannon."  To  the  left  of 
this  is  the  standing  thousand-armed  Kannon  (Senju 
Kannon),  the  principal  image  of  the  sixteenth  sacred 
place,  the  famous  Kiyomizu-dera  in  Kyoto.  The 


distance  to  the  next  sacred  place  is  listed  as  20  miles. 
The  measurement  is  given  in  ri  (1  ri  is  2V2  miles). 
The  accompanying  chant  reads,  "The  wind  blows 
through  the  pine  trees;  how  cool  it  will  be  to  scoop 
up  the  water  at  Otowa  waterfall."  On  the  next  page 
is  another  image  of  the  standing  eleven-headed 
Kannon  (Juichimen  Kannon),  which  is  the  principal 
image  of  Rokuhara  Mitsu-ji  in  Kyoto,  the  seventeenth 
sacred  place  of  the  pilgrimage.  The  distance  to  the 
next  sacred  place  is  listed  as  about  44  miles  (18  ri). 
The  chant  reads,  "At  most  I  would  not  have  five 
kinds  of  sins  as  I  am  making  the  pilgrimage  to 
Rokuhara  Mitsu-ji."  The  image  at  the  far  left  is  a 
seated  Nyoirin  Kannon,  the  principal  image  of  the 
eighteenth  sacred  place,  Rokkaku-do  of  the 
Choho-ji,  Kyoto  (see  no.  62).  The  chant  reads,  "I 
visit  Rokkaku-do  [six-cornered  or  hexagonal  hall] 
with  the  hope  of  having  my  mind  well  rounded 
[without  six  corners]." 

Published:  Pittsburgh,  1976,  no.  37 
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Guidebook  for  the  Chichibu  Kannon  Pilgrimage 

Early  nineteenth  century 

Edo  period  (i  603-1 868) 

Book  printed  from  woodblocks 

Sheet  12.7  x  9  cm  (5  x  3/4") 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  13.  Austin,  Pittsburgh 


The  Chichibu  Kannon  pilgrimage  route  to  thirty-four 
sacred  places  of  Saitama  prefecture  was  popular  in 
nineteenth-century  Japan  along  with  the 
complementary  pilgrimages,  the  Bando  Kannon 
pilgrimage  route  to  thirty-three  sacred  places  and 
the  Saikoku  Kannon  pilgrimage  route,  also  to 
thirty-three  sacred  places  (see  no.  57).  The  two 
guidebook  pages  illustrated  here  give  the  principal 
image  ( horizon ),  the  distance  to  the  next  sacred 
place,  and  the  poem  or  chant  ( ei\a)  to  be  repeated 
by  the  pilgrim  for  temples  twenty-three  to  twenty-six 
(from  right  to  left)  on  the  Chichibu  Kannon 
pilgrimage  route. 

In  the  upper  right  corner  is  a  standing  image  of 
Kannon,  the  principal  image  of  the  twenty-third 
temple,  Ongaku-ji  of  Ogasaka.  The  distance  to  the 
next  sacred  place  is  about  2  miles.  The  measurement 
is  given  in  cho  (1  chd  is  about  119  yards)  and  \en 
(1  \en  is  about  6  feet).  The  chant  says,  "At  the 
Ongaku-ji  \onga\u  means  'music'  in  Japanese] 
temple  of  Ogasaka,  music  is  played  and  its  melody 
harmonizes  with  the  wind  blowing  through  the  pine 
trees  on  the  mountain." 

To  the  left  of  this  is  a  seated  image  of  Kannon, 
the  principal  image  of  the  twenty-fourth  temple  at 
Shirayama.  The  distance  to  the  next  sacred  place  is 
about  1  Vz  miles.  The  chant  reads,  "Like  the  love  of  a 
mother,  which  is  like  the  Shinto  sun  goddess 
Amaterasu  shining  in  the  sky,  the  snow  of  an 
immutable  white  color  is  falling  on  Shirayama"  [in 
Japanese,  Shirayama  means  "white  mountain"]. 

To  the  left  of  this  on  the  next  page  is  a  standing 
image  of  Kannon,  the  principal  image  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  temple,  Iwaido  of  Kuna.  From  there  the  pilgrim 


must  take  a  ferryboat  to  the  next  sacred  place,  which 
is  about  2  miles  away.  The  chant  asks,  "What  is 
the  origin  of  Iwaido?  The  morning  sun  is  so  lovely 
here,  as  is  the  evening;  how  mysterious." 

The  image  at  the  far  left  is  a  standing  image  of 
Kannon,  the  principal  image  of  the  twenty-sixth 
temple,  Enyu-ji  of  Shimo-Kagemori.  The  distance  to 
the  next  sacred  place,  Kami-Kagemori,  is  given  as 
about  1  mile.  The  chant  reads,  "People  have  come 
from  a  long  way  and  at  last  have  found  this  fountain 
of  Iwaya-do.  They  scoop  up  the  clear  water  to  wash 
their  unclean  hearts." 

The  simple  style  of  the  figures  was  the  manner  in 
which  these  images  became  known  to  the  people  of 
that  time.  In  addition  to  guidebooks  or  chant  books 
such  as  this  one,  hanging  scrolls  with  Kannon  images 
from  each  temple  were  carved  on  woodblocks  and 
sold  to  the  pilgrims.  Hanging  scrolls  also  exist 
as  a  collage  of  woodblock-printed  images  received 
singly  from  temples  as  mementos  of  visits  and  later 
pasted  together  to  make  a  complete  set  of  images 
from  a  particular  pilgrimage. 

Published:  Pittsburgh,  1976,  no.  36 
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Tsunoda  Kunisada  (1786-1864)  and 
Suzuki  Hiroshige  II  (1826-1869) 

Thirty-Three  Places  of  Pilgrimage  in  the 
Western  Country  ( Miracles  of  Kannon ) 

1 858-59 

Edo  period  (i  603-1 868) 

Color  woodblock  prints,  seven  prints  from  set  of  thirty-three 
34.2  x  22.5  cm  (13  'A  x  8%")  each 
Private  collection 


Kannon,  the  bodhisattva  of  compassion,  has  been 
worshiped  in  Japan  since  the  beginnings  of  Buddhism 
there  in  the  sixth  century.  The  deity  is  neither  male 
nor  female  but  is  said  to  assume  thirty-three  different 
manifestations  in  order  to  save  individual  persons. 
The  stations  and  order  of  this  particular  Kannon 
pilgrimage  (junrei),  although  known  since  the  eighth 
century,  became  firmly  established  in  the  tenth 
century  and  pilgrims  still  follow  the  pilgrimage 
today.  The  pilgrimage  was  supposedly  first  made  by 
Tokudo  Shonin,  a  Buddhist  abbot  of  the  eighth 
century,  who  learned  only  in  hell  from  Emma-ten 
during  his  own  judgment  that  he  could  have  been 
saved  by  completing  the  trip  to  these  thirty-three 
temples.  He  returned  to  earth  to  make  the  pilgrimage. 

The  temples  are  located  in  and  around  Kyoto  and 
Osaka  in  the  Kinki  area  called  Saikoku,  the  "Western 
Country."  The  complete  Kannon  pilgrimage  of  one 
hundred  temple-stations  included,  besides  this  route, 
the  thirty-three  sacred  places  of  Bando  and  the 
thirty-four  of  Chichibu  (see  nos.  58,  66)  around 
modern-day  Tokyo  and  its  neighboring  prefectures 
Saitama  and  Chiba. 

Each  of  the  color  woodcuts  in  this  set  of  thirty-three 
miracle  prints  has  a  view  of  a  Kannon  temple  and 
that  temple's  special  poem  or  hymn  ( ei\a )  of 
thirty-three  syllables  on  the  screenlike  rectangle  at 
the  top  of  the  print.  The  ei\a  was  chanted  by  the 
pilgrims  many  hundreds  of  times.  The  upper  part  of 
this  print  is  signed  in  the  block,  "Hiroshige," 
presumably  not  the  master  (who  died  in  1858)  but 
his  adopted  son,  Hiroshige  II  (1 826-1 869).  The 
figures  which  fill  the  bottom  three-fourths  of  the 
compositions  are  by  Kunisada  (1 786-1 864),  also 
called  Toyokuni  III,  and  they  are  signed  in  the  block, 
"Toyokuni."  Both  Kunisada  and  Hiroshige  II  were 
prolific  artists  of  the  late  Edo  period  whose  work 
was  evidently  much  appreciated  and  in  demand  at 
that  time.  They  collaborated  on  many  secular  subjects 
as  well  as  this  Buddhist  pilgrimage  series.  The 
legends  inscribed  in  the  lower  sections  of  the  prints 
are  signed  by  a  certain  Ohga  of  Yorozutei  (or 
Mantei).  The  legends  are  printed  in  phonetic 
Japanese  ( jurigana)  to  the  right  of  each 


character  to  show  how  the  story  should  be  read, 
making  it  easier  for  pilgrims  to  decipher. 

The  prints  of  this  particular  set  are  all  in  good 
condition  because  they  were  bound  in  a  book  and 
protected  from  fading  caused  by  exposure  to  light. 
The  grain  of  the  wood  and  the  lines  from  the 
circular  movement  of  the  hand  press  (baren)  can  be 
seen  in  most  of  the  woodcuts,  which  are  printed  on 
soft  mulberry  (\dzo)  paper.  The  colors  were  printed 
from  separate  woodblocks  and  probably  necessitated 
eight  or  nine  separate  impressions. 

Published:  London,  British  Museum,  Catalogue,  1916,  nos.  55,  56 
Bibliography:  Sir  Charles  Eliot,  \iipancsc  Buddhism  (London, 
1935),  PP-  350-51 
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The  Tenth  Station  of  the  Thirty-Three  Places 
of  Pilgrimage  in  the  Western  Country 


The  tenth  station  of  the  Thirty-Three  Places  of 
Pilgrimage  in  the  Western  Country  is  the  Mimuroto-ji 
on  Mount  Myojo,  Kyoto  prefecture.  The  chant  at  the 
top  of  the  print  reads,  "Going  up  into  the  mountain 
to  look  at  [mimu  in  Japanese  means  'to  look  at,'  and 
is  the  same  sound  as  Mimu  of  Mimuroto;  thus  a  pun 
is  intended]  the  moon  through  the  night,  a  vast  view 
of  the  Uji  River  making  white  waves  below." 

The  legend  concerns  a  pious  farmer  who  lived  in 
Kawada  village.  Since  childhood,  his  daughter 
fervently  chanted  the  Fumonbon  Sutra  of  the 
thousand-armed  Kannon  of  the  Mimuroto-ji  and 
strove  never  to  harm  any  living  thing.  One  day  she 
came  across  a  man  of  the  village  who  was  about  to 
kill  a  crab.  To  save  the  crab's  life  she  exchanged  it 
for  a  dried  fish  from  her  home  and  set  the  crab  free 
in  the  stream.  While  he  was  farming,  her  father  saw 
a  snake  gulping  a  frog.  The  father  felt  compassion 
for  the  frog  and  hoped  to  save  it.  He  told  the  snake 
in  jest  that  if  the  snake  would  free  the  frog,  he  would 
give  his  daughter  to  the  snake.  The  snake  released 
the  frog  and  went  back  to  the  bamboo  grove.  That 
night  the  snake,  disguised  as  a  man,  came  to  the 


farmer's  house  to  obtain  his  reward — the  daughter. 
The  father  was  astonished  and  asked  him  to  come 
again  a  few  days  later.  Three  days  later  when  the 
snake  returned  at  night  the  daughter  closed  the  door 
of  her  room  and  chanted  the  sutra  and  prayed  to  the 
Mimuroto-ji  Kannon.  The  snake  broke  the  door  with 
his  tail  to  get  into  her  room.  At  that  moment  a  host 
of  crabs  appeared  and  cut  the  snake  (appearing  again 
as  a  man)  with  their  claws.  Thereafter  the  farmer's 
house  became  a  temple  named  Kaniman-ji,  which 
means  a  temple  full  of  crabs  (kani).  The  print  shows 
the  host  of  crabs  devouring  the  man  while  the 
daughter  is  absorbed  in  sutra  reading. 
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The  Eleventh  Station  of  the  Thirty-Three  Places 
of  Pilgrimage  in  the  Western  Country 


The  Kamidaigoji  on  Mount  Shinsetsu  in  Kyoto 
prefecture  is  the  eleventh  station  of  the  pilgrimage. 
The  pilgrims  recited  the  chant  given  at  the  top  of 
the  print  toward  the  right:  "Even  people  who  do  not 
follow  Buddhism  will  be  saved  by  the  mercy  of 
Kannon;  sacred  indeed  is  this  place."  The  picture 
below  is  from  the  legend  of  Priest  Shoho  (832-909), 
the  founder  of  this  temple,  who  opened  roads  in  the 
mountains,  erected  bridges  over  the  rivers,  and  built 
riverboats  to  help  the  mountain  people  of  the  region. 
It  happened  that  En-no-gyoja  (see  no.  49),  a  mountain 
priest  who  founded  the  Shugendo  sect  of  Buddhism, 
initiated  a  religious  practice  of  climbing  up  Mount 
Omine  from  Kumano  and  taking  Buddhist  training 
on  Mount  Yoshino.  The  training  location  was  plagued 
by  a  huge  snake,  which  disturbed  the  priests,  and  the 
center  gradually  declined.  Shoho  prevailed  over  the 
serpent  and  killed  it  with  a  battle-ax  so  that  religious 
observances  could  be  resumed.  However,  in  the 
process  of  killing  the  serpent,  Shoho  received  a  painful 
sore  from  the  snake  venom.  He  prayed  to  Juntei 
Kannon  to  be  cured.  In  a  dream  he  was  told  that  on 
Mount  Kasatori  in  Uji  there  were  sacred  waters 


where  Buddhist  deities  appeared  and  practiced  faith 
healing.  When  Shoho  awoke  he  went  to  that  place 
to  bathe  in  the  sacred  waters.  The  sore  healed 
immediately,  so  in  gratitude  he  had  a  temple  built  on 
the  spot  and  called  it  the  Daigo-ji.  The  print  depicts 
the  priest,  dressed  as  a  traveler,  squatting  by  the  edge 
of  the  river  and  blowing  on  a  large  conch-shell  horn. 
His  servant,  holding  a  long-handled  ax,  kneels  beside 
him.  The  sign  in  the  background  reads,  "sweet  water 
of  Daigo"  ("Daigo  misui"). 
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The  Fifteenth  Station  of  the  Thirty-Three 
Places  of  Pilgrimage  in  the  Western  Country 


The  fifteenth  sacred  place  on  the  Saikoku  pilgrimage 
route  is  the  Ima-Kumano  temple  of  Kyoto  prefecture 
(see  no.  57).  The  chant  in  the  upper  right  corner  of 
this  print  reads,  "The  name  of  this  temple  is  the 
Ima-Kumano  [ima  means  'now'  in  Japanese]  but  the 
temple  has  been  here  since  ancient  times.  Now  I  come 
to  swear  an  oath  to  Kannon." 

This  illustration  concerns  Emperor  Go-Shirakawa, 
who  was  troubled  by  a  chronic  headache.  One  day 
the  emperor  visited  Kumano  to  pray  for  help  to  rid 
him  of  his  ailment.  He  learned  that  the  image  of 
Yakushi  in  the  hall  Inaba-do  in  Kyoto  was  a  sacred 
statue  brought  from  India  that  would  cure  his 
headache.  In  the  second  month  of  1161,  the  emperor 
went  to  the  hall  to  pray.  A  priest  appeared  to  him  in 
a  dream  and  said  that  the  emperor  had  been  a  priest 
named  Rengebo  at  Kumano  in  a  former  life. 
Rengebo  had  traveled  throughout  Japan  and  donated 
sixty-six  volumes  of  sutras  to  various  temples.  Because 
of  these  good  deeds,  he  was  born  an  emperor  in  this 
life.  But  the  skull  of  his  former  self  was  still  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Iwata  River  and  from  an  eye  socket  of 
the  skull  a  big  willow  tree  grew  which  moved  in  the 


wind.  This  was  the  source  of  the  emperor's  headache. 
The  priest  said  that  if  the  willow  were  to  be  taken 
away,  the  emperor  would  recover  from  his  headache. 
The  emperor  immediately  sent  people  to  check  the 
Iwata  riverbed  where  they  recovered  the  willow  and 
the  skull.  In  gratitude,  the  emperor  carved  an  image 
of  Kannon  from  the  willow  trunk  and  installed  the 
skull  inside  the  sculpture.  At  the  request  of 
Go-Shirakawa,  the  Tokuchoju-in  changed  its  name 
to  Zutsu-san  ("Headache  Mountain")  Heiyu-ji 
("Temple  of  Remedy")  Rengebo-in.  The  woodblock 
print  shows  the  emperor  with  his  eyes  closed  as  he 
imagines  the  image  of  Kannon,  which  appears 
between  the  branches  of  the  willow  tree. 
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The  Eighteenth  Station  of  the  Thirty-Three 
Places  of  Pilgrimage  in  the  Western  Country 


The  eighteenth  sacred  place  of  the  Saikoku  pilgrimage 
is  the  hall  Rokkaku-do  of  the  Choho-ji,  Kyoto  (see 
no.  57).  The  chant  at  the  upper  left  reads,  "I  visit 
Rokkaku-do  [six-cornered  or  hexagonal  hall]  with 
the  hope  of  having  my  mind  well  rounded  [without 
six  corners]." 

The  legend  concerns  Prince  Shotoku  Taishi 
(574-622),  who  found  a  Buddhist  image  in  a  box 
floating  on  the  Sea  of  Awaji,  which  he  kept  with  him 
at  all  times.  The  prince,  who  was  a  great  patron  of 
Buddhism,  planned  to  build  the  temple  of  Tenno-ji 
and  was  looking  for  fine  wood  for  his  project.  While 
he  was  searching  one  day  he  came  upon  a  stream 
and  hung  the  image  in  the  box  from  the  branch  of  a 
horse-chestnut  tree  while  he  went  bathing.  When  he 
finished  bathing  he  tried  to  pick  up  the  box  from  the 
branch  but  found  that  it  had  become  too  heavy  to 
move.  He  prayed  for  a  long  time  and  finally  received 
a  revelation  in  which  the  image  in  the  box  said,  "You 
and  I  have  had  a  karma  relationship  through  seven 
existences  and  I  do  not  want  to  move  from  here,  as 
I  am  deeply  related  to  this  place."  Reverently,  the 
prince  resolved  to  install  the  image  there  and 


recounted  his  vision  to  an  old  woman  who  happened 
to  be  near.  Fortunately,  she  told  him  that  nearby 
stood  a  sacred,  giant  cedar  tree  which  had  celestial 
clouds  moving  around  it  every  morning.  The 
prince  then  built  the  hall  Rokkaku-do  with  that 
cedar.  It  was  miraculous  that  the  entire  hall  could  be 
completed  with  the  wood  of  just  one  tree.  The  stump 
of  this  extraordinary  cedar  tree  appears  at  the  left  of 
the  picture  with  an  image  of  Kannon  embossed  on 
its  top. 
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The  Twenty-Sixth  Station  of  the  Thirty-Three 
Places  of  Pilgrimage  in  the  Western  Country 


The  twenty-sixth  station  of  the  pilgrimage  is  Ichijo-ji 
on  Mount  Hokke,  Hyogo  prefecture.  The  pilgrims' 
chant  reads,  "Cherry  blossoms  in  the  spring,  orange 
blossoms  in  the  summer,  chrysanthemums  in  the  fall; 
flowers  of  Buddhist  virtue  abound  on  this  mountain 
all  year  around." 

The  legend  tells  the  story  of  the  hermit  Hodo,  the 
temple's  founder,  who  brought  the  principal  image 
of  the  thousand-armed  Kannon  to  the  temple.  The 
image  worked  miracles.  Hodo  could  throw  out  an 
empty  bowl  and  receive  it  back  filled  with  whatever 
he  needed.  One  day  in  August  645,  a  certain  Fujii 
was  sailing  his  ship  on  the  Sea  of  Harima,  delivering 
rice  to  the  imperial  palace.  Hodo's  bowl  came  flying 
onto  the  ship  to  ask  for  a  rice  offering.  Fujii  firmly 
refused  and  the  bowl  went  back  empty  to  the 
mountain,  but  with  it  flew  thousands  of  bales  of  rice, 
so  many  that  they  looked  like  lines  of  geese  in  the 
sky.  Fujii  was  astonished  and  went  to  the  temple  to 
apologize.  Thereupon  all  the  rice  bales  flew  back  to 
the  ship  except  one,  which  landed  to  the  south  where 
the  village  Yoneda,  the  name  of  which  literally  means 
yone  ("rice")  da  ("descent"),  is  now  located.  The 


emperor  was  so  impressed  by  the  miraculous  power 
of  the  bowl  that  he  made  a  grand  donation  to  the 
temple  and  it  became  a  famous  monastery. 

The  print  cleverly  shows  the  rice  bales  falling 
directly  from  the  Ichijo-ji  into  a  great  pile  on  the 
ship.  A  special  light  appears  to  be  shining  in  the 
area  of  the  print  where  the  bales  of  rice  fall.  Except 
for  this  light,  the  sky  is  skillfully  graded  from  light 
blue  to  bluish  black  at  the  side  margins. 
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The  Twenty-Ninth  Station  of  the  Thirty-Three 
Places  of  Pilgrimage  in  the  Western  Country 


The  twenty-ninth  sacred  place  of  the  Saikoku 
pilgrimage  route  is  the  Matsu-no-o-dera  on  Mount 
Seiyo  in  Kyoto  prefecture.  The  chant  in  the  upper 
right  corner  reads,  "They  hope  for  Kannon's  help  to 
get  any  news  [of  a  kidnapped  child,  for  example]; 
they  wait  even  for  one  thousand  years;  people  visit 
this  temple  which  has  a  long  tradition;  Oh, 
Matsu-no-o-dera."  (In  Japanese  matsu  means  "to  wait 
for.") 

Below  the  chant  is  illustrated  the  fabulous  tale  of 
the  fisherman  Sodayu,  who  had  faith  in  Kannon  and 
was  always  kind  to  the  villagers.  One  night  seventeen 
fishermen  drowned  when  their  boats  were  dashed 
by  the  sea  and  the  wind.  Only  Sodayu  survived 
but  he  drifted  away  to  the  land  of  Rasetsu,  where 
devils  eat  human  beings,  and  was  caught  by  a 
female  devil.  He  prayed  to  Kannon  and  while  he  was 
praying,  a  white  horse  appeared  and  rushed  up  from 
the  sea  into  the  sky  with  Sodayu  on  his  back.  When 
Sodayu  regained  consciousness  he  found  himself  on 
the  beach.  He  asked  where  the  white  horse  was  and 
saw  the  horse's  hoot  prints  leading  up  the  mountain. 
Sodayu  kne  w  then  that  he  had  been  saved  by  Kannon 


and  he  carved  a  Bato  ("horse-headed")  Kannon  to 
be  enshrined  as  the  principal  image  on  this  mountain. 
It  was  considered  a  miracle  that  Sodayu  was  returned 
to  his  family,  especially  since  they  all  thought  he  had 
died  at  sea  and  had  celebrated  the  anniversary  mass 
for  one  hundred  days  after  his  death.  Emperor  Ichijo 
(reigned  986-1010)  heard  the  tale  and  ordered  a 
special  building  to  be  constructed  for  Sodayu's 
Bato  Kannon.  Ever  since,  descendants  of  Sodayu 
have  been  priests  of  this  temple.  The  print  shows 
Sodayu  on  the  back  of  the  miraculous  horse,  which 
leaps  out  of  the  sea  away  from  the  man-eating  devil. 
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The  Thirty-Second  Station  of  the  Thirty-Three 
Places  of  Pilgrimage  in  the  Western  Country 


The  thirty-second  station  is  the  Kannon-ji  on  Mount 
Kinugasa,  Shiga  prefecture.  The  chant  in  the  cloud 
above  the  temple  and  to  the  left  reads,  "Pilgrims 
come  from  remote  places  to  the  Kannon-ji,  praying 
for  guidance." 

The  founder  of  the  temple  was  the  Prince  Regent 
Shdtoku  Taishi  (574-622),  the  great  patron  of 
Buddhism  in  Japan.  He  is  seen  in  the  bottom  left 
corner.  The  legend  describes  his  passing  through 
ishidera  village  at  dusk  one  evening  when  a  fish-tailed 
maiden  appeared  from  the  rushes.  The  maiden 
explained  that  she  was  changed  into  her  present  form 
because  she  had  killed  many  animals  in  her  former 
life.  She  begged  the  prince  to  build  a  temple  to  the 
thousand-armed  Kannon,  which  she  believed  would 
guarantee  her  rebirth  into  paradise.  The  prince 
t  nl filled  her  wish  and  provided  a  seven-day  mass  for 
the  maiden's  spirit.  On  the  seventh  day  she  returned 
to  earth,  thanked  the  prince,  and  assured  him  that 
she  had  indeed  been  reborn  into  paradise.  The 
thousand-armed  Kannon  is  the  principal  image  of 
the  temple. 

This  lovely  picture  shows  the  fish-tailed  maiden 


suspended  above  the  water  in  a  pink  cloud, 
complementing  the  pink  clouds  below  the  Kannon-ji 
in  the  upper  section  of  the  print.  The  prince  from 
whom  the  maiden  begs  assistance  is  seen  from  the 
rear  and  thus  the  patterns  of  his  robe  show  to  full 
advantage.  The  elaborately  colored  costume  has  gold 
and  red  dragons  as  well  as  blue  and  green  rolling 
clouds  against  a  purple  ground. 
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Suzuki  Hiroshige  II  (1826-1869) 

The  Twenty-Sixth  Station  of  the  Thirty-Four 
Places  of  Pilgrimage  in  Chichibu 
( Miracles  of  Kannon ) 

1858-59 

Edo  period  (i 603-1 868) 

Color  woodblock  print  from  set  of  thirty-four 

34.2  x  22.5  cm  (13/2  x  8%") 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  fames  B.  Austin,  Pittsburgh 


The  twenty-sixth  sacred  place  of  the  Chichibu 
pilgrimage  route  is  Enyu-ji  on  Bansho  Mountain  at 
Shimo-Kagemori,  Saitama  prefecture.  The  inscription 
on  the  screenlike  panel  at  the  top  of  the  print 
describes  this  mountain  shooting  up  into  the  blue 
sky.  The  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  temple  stands 
on  the  highest  spot  of  the  mountain,  from  which  it 
seems  one  can  touch  the  katsura  tree  growing  in  the 
moon.  (According  to  a  Chinese  legend,  there  is  a 
tall  katsura  tree  in  the  moon.)  The  temple  faces  the 
deep  valley  and  a  fountain  there  is  said  to  purify 
people's  hearts  from  evil  passions.  This  is  a  sacred 
place  with  beautiful  scenery  and  Buddhist  relics.  Atago 
Kompira  is  enshrined  as  a  tutelary  deity.  The  altar 
for  cedar-stick  burning  used  by  the  priest  Kobd  is  in 
a  stone  cave.  There  is  also  a  stone  seat  for  religious 
meditation. 

The  inscription  below  the  landscape  to  the  right 
tells  of  the  faith  of  a  family  who  lived  nearby  for 
many  generations.  They  believed  in  Atago  Kompira 
and  were  thereby  greatly  blessed.  The  chant  to  the 
left  reads,  "People  have  come  from  a  long  way  and  at 
last  have  found  this  fountain  of  Iwaya-do.  They  scoop 
up  the  clear  water  to  wash  their  unclean  hearts." 

This  beautiful  landscape  is  meticulously  printed  in 
several  shades  of  blue  (clear  blue,  slate  blue  with 
gray,  bluish  green,  and  dark  blue),  and  yellow,  red, 
gray,  and  brown.  Overprinting  and  gradation  of 
printed  colors  add  to  the  color  effect.  The  print  is 
signed  in  the  block,  "Hiroshige  ga."  Hiroshige  II, 
who  drew  the  landscapes  of  many  of  the  prints  from 
this  set,  which  included  Bando  and  Saikoku  scenes, 
accomplished  this  design  alone,  without  the 
collaboration  of  Kunisada  (1786-1864),  who  drew 
the  figures  for  many  prints  in  this  series. 

Bibliography:  Tamba  Tsunco,  Ukjyo-e  Edo  Kara  Hii^onc  Made 
[Ukiyo-e  from  Edo  to  Hakone]  (Tokyo,  1963),  nos.  417-19 
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Shikoku  Pilgrimage  Scroll 

Late  nineteenth  century 

Meiji  period  (1  868-1912) 

Steel  engraving  (doban),  hanging  scroll 

84.3  x  42.5  cm  (33%e  x  16% ") 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Austin,  Pittsburgh 


This  souvenir  scroll  of  the  Shikoku  pilgrimage  to 
eighty-eight  sacred  places  shows  the  main  images 
(horizon)  enshrined  at  the  eighty-eight  temples  in 
each  of  the  squares,  starting  in  the  upper  right  corner 
with  the  Ryozan-ji  (the  seal  of  which  appears  in  the 
lower  central  panel)  and  ending  in  the  lower  left 
corner  with  the  Okubo-ji.  The  large  square  at  the 
bottom  shows  the  seated  Kobo  Daishi  (774-835), 
founder  of  the  Shingon  sect  of  Buddhism,  who 
inspired  this  great  pilgrimage  on  Shikoku  Island 
(see  no.  30). 

Following  the  example  of  the  West,  steel  engraving 
began  to  be  popular  for  commercial  printing  in  late 
nineteenth-century  Japan. 
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The  Death  of  Nichiren 


Late  nineteenth  century 
Meiji  period  (1868-1912) 
Photoengraving  (dbban) 
36.5  x  49.5  cm  (14%  x  19!^") 

Dr.  James  G.  Zimmer,  University  of  Rochester,  New  York 


On  his  deathbed,  the  great  priest  Nichiren  (1222-1282), 
founder  of  the  Nichiren  sect  of  Buddhism,  gathered 
his  followers  together  from  various  provinces  and 
dictated  the  names  of  the  six  disciples  he  had  chosen 
to  succeed  him.  These  were  Nikko  ( 1245-1332), 
Nikko  (1253-1314),  Nitcho  (1253-1317),  Nichiji 
(1250-1295),  Nissho  (1236-1323),  and  Nichiro 
(1242-1320).  Nichiren's  name  means  "sun"  (nichi) 
"lotus"  ( ten )  and  many  of  his  disciples  adopted  the 
first  character  of  his  name.  These  disciples,  dutifully 
labeled,  are  at  the  bier  with  many  other  disciples 
and  followers  reading  from  the  Lotus  Sutra,  which 
Nichiren  taught  was  the  one  true  scripture  of 
Buddhism.  The  square  block  at  the  top  center  gives 
the  Nichiren  prayer  and  his  signature.  The  number 
of  persons  blessed  with  the  honor  of  attending 
Nichiren's  death  is  markedly  increased  from  the 
eighteenth-century  hand-colored  woodblock  print  of 
the  same  subject  (see  no.  45). 

The  major  schools  of  the  Nichiren  sect  were 
reconciled  and  established  into  a  religious  hierarchy 
during  the  Meiji  period  (1868-1912).  A  resurgence 
of  the  Nichiren  sect  followed  and  pictures  like  this 
one  must  have  been  plentiful  during  the  period. 

Although  the  technique  of  this  print  resembles  that 
of  wood  engravings,  which  were  used  for  reproductions 
in  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  this 
print  is  more  likely  a  photoengraving  from  a  drawing 
which  was  transferred  photomechanically  from  a 
metal  plate,  probably  copper.  The  gray  areas  break 
up  into  very  regular  patterns  under  magnification 
and  the  grid  in  these  areas  seems  too  methodical  to 
have  been  done  by  the  hand  process  of  engraving. 
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Hiratsuka  Un'ichi  (born  1895) 
The  Great  Priest  Nichiren 
1938 

Showa  period  (from  1926) 

Woodblock  print,  1 ,533 /proposed  10,000 

53.7  x  50.2  cm  (21  Vt  x  19K") 

Cincinnati  Art  Museum.  The  Howard  and  Caroline  Porter 
Collection 


This  homely  representation  of  the  great  nationalist 
religious  leader  Nichiren  (1222-1282)  belongs  in  the 
talismanic  tradition  of  Japanese  printmaking. 
Hiratsuka  Un'ichi  created  this  print  in  1938  as  one  of 
a  projected  printing  of  ten  thousand  images  begun  in 
1931.  Ostensibly,  the  act  of  printing  the  image  was  an 
act  of  devotion  similar  in  kind,  if  not  in  spirit,  to 
the  repetitive  prayer-printing  of  medieval  Japan.  The 
subject  of  the  print  is  the  founder  of  the  Nichiren 
sect  of  Buddhism,  which  has  had  a  tremendous 
revival  in  modern  Japan  and  today  claims  about  ten 
million  adherents.  The  thirteenth-century  priest  is 
best  remembered  for  his  vituperative  attacks  on  rival 
sects  and  government  officials,  whom  he  considered 
misguided  and  blinded  to  the  danger  of  Mongol 
attacks  on  Japan.  Nichiren  had  been  able  to  achieve 
immense  popularity  among  the  country's  warriors 
and  common  people  by  dismissing  much  of  the 
esoteric  complexities  of  Buddhism  in  the  thirteenth 
century;  he  stressed  instead  that  salvation  could  be 
achieved  through  fervent  belief  in,  although  not 
necessarily  comprehension  of,  the  tenets  of  the  Lotus 
Sutra.  He  admonished  his  followers  to  spend  hours  in 
monotonous  repetition  of  its  opening  phrase  and 
proclaimed  with  anti-intellectual  vigor  that  reading 
and  understanding  the  sutra  were  harmful,  if  not 
forbidden.  Twice  banished,  once  to  Izu  Peninsula  in 
1260  and  to  Sado  Island  in  1271  (see  no.  53),  by 
weak  government  leaders  goaded  on  by  jealous  rivals 
from  other  sects,  Nichiren  never  lost  his  patriotic 
fervor,  unusual  for  the  time  and  distinct  in  its 
foundation  on  a  uniquely  Japanese  version  of 
Buddhism.  Regarded  alternatively  as  a  nuisance  and 
as  a  necessary  evil  by  the  country's  leaders,  he 
nevertheless  helped  to  unify  disparate  groups  in 
Japan  during  the  period  of  the  feared  Mongol  attacks. 

Hiratsuka  has  attempted  to  capture  the  direct, 
peasant  qualities  of  the  priest,  and  his  dramatic  style 
is  well  suited  to  the  subject.  A  pioneer  in 
reintroducing  high  quality  to  woodblock  printing 
early  in  this  century  after  decades  of  decline  in  the 
medium  in  the  hands  of  unskilled  artisan-popularizers, 
Hiratsuka  has  created  in  black  sumi  ink  the  simple, 
powerful  images  that  his  spiritual  forefathers  of  ukiyo-e 


printmaking  had  raised  to  a  high  art  in  line  and  color. 
Hiratsuka's  powerful  use  of  solid  black  areas  and 
broad  white  line  and  expanse  are  lineal  descendants 
of  the  eighteenth-century  masters.  His  technique, 
however,  never  attains  the  elegance  of  their  subtle 
line  and  he  rarely  prints  in  colors,  an  essential 
ingredient  of  their  work.  His  nearly  self-conscious 
rusticity  of  line  seems  closer  in  mood  and  force  to 
the  anonymous  Buddhist  prints  of  artisans  of  earlier 
centuries.  His  image  of  Nichiren  has  a  cartoonlike 
simplicity  and  an  unsophisticated  emphasis  on 
inelegant  detail — stubby  whiskers  and  a  hairy, 
misshapen  ear — with  flat  rendering  of  the  folds  of 
the  robe  and  an  awkward  head.  The  print  is  signed 
and  dated  in  pencil,  "Hiratsuka  Un'ichi,  1938,"  and 
bears  the  artist's  seal.  It  has  been  Hiratsuka's 
contention  that  this  print  will  improve  as  the 
woodblock  wears  and  the  detail  of  the  image  becomes 
less  distinct. 

Published:  Oliver  Stader,  Modern  Japanese  Prims:  An  Art  Reborn 
(Rutland,  Vt.,  1956),  no.  16;  Cincinnati  Art  Museum  Handbook. 
(Cincinnati,  1975),  p.  70;  Hiratsuka  Un'ichi,  Hiratsuka  Un'ichi 
Hanga  Shu  [Collection  of  prints  by  Hiratsuka  Un'ichi]  (Tokyo, 
1978),  no.  106 
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Munakata  Shiko  (1903-1975) 

Ten  Great  Disciples  of  the  Buddha 

1939 

Shovva  period  (from  1926) 

Woodblock  prints,  twelve  prints  mounted  on  two  six -panel 
screens 

94.5  x  30.5  cm  (37 14  x  12")  each 
Munakata  Pariji,  Tokyo 


The  spiritual  state  of  selflessness  ( muga)  as  practiced 
in  Zen  Buddhism  was  Munakata's  ideal,  but  instead 
of  having  to  strive  after  it,  muga  seemed  to  be  natural 
in  him.  After  Munakata  turned  from  painting  in  the 
style  of  van  Gogh  to  woodblock  printing,  about  1930, 
the  rest  of  his  life  became  modern  legend.  He  has 
been  called  the  Picasso  of  Japan,  and  the  Ten  Great 
Disciples  of  the  Buddha  (Shaka  Ju  Dai-deshi), 
although  an  early  series  of  prints,  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  his  major  achievements.  Indeed,  these  prints, 
created  in  1939  when  Munakata  was  thirty-six  years 
old,  began  promptly  to  win  prizes  for  him  in  the 
spring  of  1940  (Kokuga-kai  exhibition).  The  set 
also  won  international  prizes  in  Lugano  (1952), 
Sao  Paolo  (1955),  and  Venice  (1965). 

Munakata  discovered  manifestations  of  Buddhist 
ideals  everywhere,  which  influenced  his  way  of 
expressing  the  religious  nature  of  all  creation.  His 
subjects  are  often  modern  and  personal  interpretations 
of  age-old  themes.  He  collected  Buddhist  prints 
and  owned  several  hand-colored  woodcuts  of  the 
Twelve  Heavenly  Beings  (Juni-ten;  see  nos.  13-24). 
In  1945  he  drew  hundreds  of  images,  allegedly  four 
hundred  eighty,  of  Fudo  Myo-o,  an  Esoteric  Buddhist 
(Mikky5)  figure,  also  a  favorite  woodblock-print 
subject  of  his.  Even  a  subject  that  looks  secular 
to  a  foreign  eye  has  a  traditional  Buddhist  dimension 
in  Munakata's  oeuvre.  Childbirth  (Tanjo  no  sa\u)  of 
1959,  which  shows  a  child  floating  on  a  pond 
surrounded  by  joyous  nude  figures,  is  a  distinct 
although  distant  echo  of  the  traditional  rendering  of 
the  birth,  washing,  and  first  steps  of  the  Buddha. 

The  set  of  Ten  Great  Disciples  of  the  Buddha 
comprises  twelve  images:  ten  disciples  and  two 
bodhisattvas.  The  blocks  for  all  but  the  two 
bodhisattvas  survived  the  1945  bombing  of  Tokyo, 
where  Munakata  had  been  living.  Munakata 
looked  upon  this  as  a  good-luck  sign  and  he  recarved 
the  two  bodhisattvas,  as  they  are  seen  here,  to  complete 
the  set.  The  order  of  the  disciples  on  the  screens  is 
not  fixed.  Five  of  the  disciples  face  right  and  five  face 
left;  this  lends  an  order  to  their  placement.  The 
disciples  are  also  sometimes  paired. 

Munakata  credited  a  visit  to  the  Tokyo  National 


Museum  for  providing  the  inspiration  for  this  set.  On 
one  trip  he  saw  the  ancient,  dry-lacquer  sculptures  of 
several  of  the  disciples  of  the  Buddha  from  the 
Kofuku-ji.  He  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
disciple  Subodai  and  wanted  to  carve  dignified, 
standing  figures  like  it  in  woodblocks.  He  carved 
each  of  his  images  out  to  the  edges  of  the  katsura 
woodblocks  and  gave  each  a  distinct  personality.  After 
completion  he  gave  names  to  the  figures. 

The  prints  are  signed  in  pencil  at  the  lower  margins 
in  Japanese  and  in  English.  The  seal  used  on  each 
reads  "Muna  [kata]"  and  the  two  bodhisattvas  are 
dated  1967.  A  variety  of  seals,  signatures,  and  papers 
were  used  for  the  prints  of  this  series,  which 
Munakata  executed  from  time  to  time  after  he 
carved  the  woodblocks  in  1939.  Oliver  Statler  wrote 
that  by  1956  about  thirty  impressions  of  the  disciple 
Ragora  had  been  printed.  As  in  earlier  times, 
Munakata,  at  his  spiritual  best,  printed  the  images 
as  a  prayer  and  as  muga  moved  him. 

Published:  Oliver  Statler,  Modern  Japanese  Prints:  An  Art  Reborn 
( Rutland,  Vt.,  1956),  no.  51 ;  Cleveland,  i960,  nos.  2-9;  Yanagi 
Soetsu,  ed.,  Shiko  Munakata:  Wood-Block  Prints  (Tokyo,  1958), 
pis.  40-45;  Joan  Stanley-Baker,  Mo\uhan,  the  Woodcuts  of 
Munakata  and  Matsubara  (Victoria,  1976),  nos.  19-22;  Munakata 
Shiko,  Goodbye  Munakata  (Tokyo,  1976),  pp.  150-51 
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Fugen 

Fugen,  the  bodhisattva  of  natural  law,  is  traditionally 
represented  at  the  right  of  Sakyamuni,  the  historic 
Buddha.  The  two  bodhisattvas  Fugen  and  Monju 
(no.  81)  are  distinguished  from  the  shaven-headed 
disciples,  who  wear  simple  black  robes,  by  their 
elaborate  coiffures  and  robes  with  bold  floral  designs 
and  jewelry.  Each  has  a  black  dot  ( urna)  on  the 
forehead,  which  is  a  sign  of  enlightenment. 

The  woodblock  for  the  version  of  Fugen  that 
Munakata  carved  in  1939  was  destroyed  in  1945,  so 
he  later  carved  another  block  for  this  version.  The 
earlier  version  was  frail  by  comparison  with  this 
robust  Fugen. 
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Mokkenren 


Each  of  the  Buddha's  disciples  had  a  special  quality 
which  distinguished  him  from  the  others.  Mokkenren 
had  practiced  magic  before  becoming  a  follower  of 
the  Buddha  and  was  possessed  of  magical  powers. 
He  and  Sharihotsu  (no.  74),  who  were  favorites  of 
the  Buddha  and  called  the  "model  pair,"  accompanied 
him  as  chief  attendants  through  most  of  his  life, 
although  both  died  before  the  Buddha.  Here  the 
authoritative  figure  of  Mokkenren  fills  the  picture 
plane  and  faces  to  his  left,  staring  intensely. 
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Subodai  was  famous  as  the  disciple  most  gifted  in 
explaining  the  concept  of  the  ultimate  void  (sunyata). 
This  Subodai,  scratching  his  head  in  a  gesture  of 
wonder  and  worry,  is  quite  different  from  the  stolid, 
impassive  Kofuku-ji  dry-lacquer  figure  of  Subodai  in 
the  Tokyo  National  Museum,  which,  however, 
provided  Munakata  with  the  inspiration  for  the 
entire  set. 
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Kasho 


Traditionally,  Kasho,  the  disciplinarian,  holds  a 
monk's  staff  with  metal  rings  at  the  top  (sha\ujd) 
used  to  announce  his  approach.  But  Munakata  chose 
here,  as  in  his  other  designs  of  the  Buddha's 
disciples,  to  emphasize  gesture  in  expressing 
personality  and  to  ignore  the  usual  symbols  or 
attributes.  With  the  gestures,  too,  Munakata  takes 
great  expressive  liberty.  Here  Kasho  modestly  folds 
his  arms  across  his  chest. 
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Sharihotsu 


Sharihotsu  was  the  wisest  of  the  Buddha's  disciples. 
Munakata  impishly  insisted  that  it  was  only  accidental 
that  Sharihotsu  has  a  hole  in  his  head.  He  and 
Mokkenren  (no.  71)  were  the  "model  pair"  of  the 
Buddha's  disciples,  but  here  they  are  not  mounted 
together. 
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U  bari 


Ubari  compiled  the  monastic  laws  (Vinaya).  In  his 
unique  gesture  seen  here,  which  Munakata  alone 
portrayed,  his  hands  are  level  with  his  face  and  he 
looks  upward  in  a  particularly  impassioned  pose. 
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Ragora 


This  print  of  Ragora  was  one  of  the  three  disciples 
from  this  series  that  won  the  print  prize  in  1955 
for  the  biennial  at  Sao  Paolo,  where  it  was 
mounted  between  two  other  disciples.  Ragora  is  one 
disciple  that  stands  well  alone  since  the  figure  is 
frontal  and  more  symmetrical  than  the  others. 
Ragora's  feet  are  spread  sideways  and  he  looks 
straight  ahead  while  the  palms  of  his  hands  are 
pressed  together  in  the  gesture  of  prayer.  He  was  the 
Buddha's  eldest  son,  who  was  carried  in  the  womb 
for  six  years  and  was  born  during  an  eclipse  when 
the  Buddha  attained  enlightenment.  This  was  the 
artist's  favorite  disciple  from  the  series. 
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Ananda 


Ananda  is  usually  depicted  with  his  palms  pressed 
together,  fingers  upward  in  the  attitude  of  adoration, 
a  gesture  Munakata  used  instead  for  Ragora 
(no.  76).  Ananda  appears  young,  bright,  and 
obedient.  He  was  the  Buddha's  favorite  disciple 
and  is  always  pictured  at  the  death  of  the  Buddha, 
lying  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  bier.  He  was  the 
most  learned  of  the  disciples  and  is  credited  with 
compiling  the  early  sutras. 
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Anaritsu 


Anaritsu,  like  some  of  the  other  disciples,  has  an 
Indian  god  as  a  prototype.  The  Indian  prototype 
Aniruddha,  literally  meaning  "uncontrolled,"  was 
the  grandson  of  Lord  Krishna  and  like  his 
grandfather  led  a  colorful  life  of  romance.  In  this 
case  the  Japanese  version  is  a  transformation  from 
the  Indian  prototype  into  a  saintly  man  renowned 
for  his  charity. 
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Kasenen 

Kasenen  was  another  brilliant  scholar  in  the  Buddha's 
entourage,  according  to  Japanese  Buddhist 
interpretation.  His  Indian  prototype  has  been 
identified  as  the  great  teacher  and  writer  Katyayana, 
who  lived  somewhat  after  the  Buddha,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  fourth  century  b.c. 
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Monju 


Monju,  the  bodhisattva  who  embodies  wisdom,  is 
traditionally  represented  on  the  Buddha  Sakyamuni's 
left  and  is  often  depicted  on  a  lion  vehicle  and  with 
five  tufts  of  hair  symbolizing  the  five  types  of 
knowledge.  Munakata's  Monju  is  identified  as  a 
Buddhist  deity  by  the  halo  and  the  dot  on  the 
forehead  (urna).  The  striking  robe,  like  Fugen's 
(no.  70),  dramatically  juxtaposes  leaves  and  broad 
stripes. 
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Errata 

Pages  26,  29,  33.  A  different  fragment  from  this  same  printing 
appears  in  the  exhibition. 

Photographs  courtesy  lenders,  except  no.  4,  Barry  Donahue; 
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